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Statement of Focus 



Individually Guided Education (TGE) is a new comprehengive iystem of 
elementary education. The following components of the IGE system are in 
varying stages of development and implementation? a new organization for 
instruction and related administrative arrangementsi a model of instructional 
programing for the individual studenti and curriculuni components in prereading, 
reading, mathematics, motivationi and environmental education* The develop--' 
ment of other curriculum components, of a system for managing instruction by 
computer, and of instructional strategies is needed to complete the system. 
Continuing programmatic research is required to provide a sound knowledge 
base for the components under development and for improved second generation 
components. Finally, systematic implementation is essential bo that the prod- 
ucts will function proparly in the IGE schoQlSp 

The Center plans and carries out the research, development, and imple- 
mentation components of its IGE program in this sequence: (1) identify the 
needs and delimit the component problem area; (2) assasa the poisible con- 
straints—financial resources and availability of staff; (3) formulate general 
plans and specific procedures for solving the problems; (4) secure and ailo^ 
cate human and material resources tc carry out the plans i (5) provide for 
affective communication among personnal and efficient management of activi- 
ties and resources; and (6) evaluate the effectiveness of each activity and 
its contribution to the total program and correct any difficulties through feed^ 
back mechanisms and appropriate management techniques, 

A self-renewing system of elementary education is projected in each 
participating elemantary schoolp i.e., one which is less dependent on external 
sources for direction and is more responsive to the needs of the children attend- 
ing ■each particular school. In the IGE schools, Center-developed and other 
curriculum products compatible with the Center* s instructional programing model 
will lead to higher student achievement and self-direction in learning and in 
conduct and also to higher morale and Job satisfaction among educational per- 
sonnel. Each developmental product makes its unique contribution to IGE as - 
it is Implemented in the schools. The various research components add to ihe 
knowledge of Center practitioners, developers, and theorists . 
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Abstract 



The manual presents Information on how to conduct a tutorial 
mg program that features a plan for motivating student " thI 
program ts mt.ndad for upper oUmentary and junior h^h school 
" «PPrOKi™tely on a second or third "rLd^'^l 

aimcuitias that hinder learning; a motivational system relnforrps 

"MollJ.^e1t^?: "''i'/'T^'' '"'"''■'■^•='^'""' "^"m. .h. s«.is 

slon-?n procedures are simply struotured so that nonprofes- 

two ptts '"StTji, T""? l« <ilWd.d into 
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Irtrodiiction 



A tutorial proyram using rGiiiforcerient 
to motivat© students' learning in remedial 
readinrj wcis the focus of a resGnrch study con-^ 
ducted in the Milw^.-ikeu Public Schools in 
1966-67 by A. W. Stnnts , as a project principal 
investiqator of the Wisconsin ResiD.irch & Devel^ 
opment Center for Coqnitivo Learninn. This 
study led to an adaptation of the roading 
procedures in a tutorial proaram at rulton Junior 
High School in Milwaukee. This school was 
ona of three that participated in the former 
study, which employed adults and senior hinh 
school students as tutors. The study applied 
procedure based on a learninq theory that 
Staats, a professor in educational psycholoqy, 
held boem developina through lahorntory ajid 
clasHrooin studies since 1955. Drsignod specify 
ically for these researcli studies were some oxper= 
imentaj reading materials. Other niaterials, 
however, might be used with the Staats ^^Moti- 
vated Learning" Reading Procedure, as indicated 
by Staats, Van iVlondfrans, and Minke (1 967), 
when implementincT the program in a regular 
curriculum. 

The purpose of this manual is to provide 
necessary information so that school personnel 
may carry out a similar remedial reading program 
using materinlB different from those in the 
research phase. To become operational, the 
experimental procedures have to be adapted 
to commercially available materials. Also, 
a school staff member needs to know how to 
organij^e and supervise the program. Ways are 
suggested here for programming the instruction, 
selecting the tutors and students, preparing 
the materials j training the tutors, and super- 
vising the ongoing program.. Part 2 contains 
practical information and forms for the super- 
visor to use in operating the program. Finally, 
a tutor's guide at the end of Part 2 provides 
directioii during training and reference during 
reading instruction. Before the actual manucd 
with its suggestions for imnlementation (Part 1, 
Section III), there will be an overview of the 



ndnptc- ' programs (Section 11), and a do-scription 
of the original experimental procoduro in this 
introduction (Section 1) , 

The following brief descripuon does not 
attempt to report the complexities Involved in 
the Staats /Ivlotivatad Learninn'' Readinq Prnct^^ 
dure (hereafter called the Staats procoduro). 
but is simply a summary of its ninin charactor- 
istics. One essential feature of this procoduro 
is the use of material rewards fur rendinn behav- 
ior in order to motivate a studcnt^s nurformanco 
of learning tasks a:id to maintain hin atLeniion 
to these tasks over oKtended periods of timo . 
Reading responses are reinforced frequently by 
tokens of differing values (colors). Which token 
value is awarded depends on the accuracy of 
the ' sponsc. The accumiuated token amounts 
are exchanged eventually for a material item, 
which the student has chosen as his goaL A 
schedule of reinforcing rcspGnscs has been 
established through previous studies, partlc- 
ulorly a pilot study by Staats and Butterfield 
(1965) and a school study i)y Staats, Minke, 
Goodwin, and handeen. (1 967) / 

Another feature of the Staats procodure is 
repeated structure in learning activities , ibur 
kinds of reading behaviors are elicited in the 
same soquGnce for each lesson: 

1 . Pronunciation and recognition of singie 
words 

2. Ural rending of paragraphs (cDntaininci 
Miese words) 

3. Silent reading of theie paragraphs 

4. Answering questions about the material 
read 

The simple structure of lessons makes it 
possible for nonprofessional personnel to learn 
readily the methods for conducting thfese iGssons. 
With periodic supervision and daily learning 
records the nonprofeisional tutor is enabled to 
perform an instructional service for slow readers — 
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a service ordinariiy requiring ernployment of a 
highly paid teacher trained as a reading s peeiniiit . 

the Stfiats procedure is intended for those 
studants who are severely retarded in their read- 
ing achievement (possibly threG to seven years 
below grade level) . Particularly appropriate 
are students whose achievement is appruximately 
on a second- or early third-grade leveL The 
reinforcernont system is designed to motivate 



studems who lack interest and effort in learninq 
and who are disruptive in the renular classroom. 
A field study of the Staats procedure was con- 
ducted in some central schools of Milwaukae 
with students exhibiting such characteristics. 
Findings of this study are outlined in a report 
from the University of Wisconsin Rusearch and 
Development Center byStaatSi Minke, and 
Butts (1 970) . 
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II 

Overview of Adapted Progmim 



?asf Milwaukae Sehool Programs 



Once the resanrch project ended in Mil- 
waukee, efforts continued to provide its ser- 
vices; some adaptations were necessary because 
of different materials, minimal funds, eind limita- 
tions on personnel to serve as tutors. Adapted 
programs were devised and then conducted at 
Fulton Junior High School, one of the schools 
in the former field study. 

In 1 9 67-68 the progrnm was geared to the 
main source of available tutors— high school 
students employed through Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. Their working hours limited the program 
to operation during the last class period and 
after school. Materials were those used for 
the research phase (borrowed from the Research 
& Development Center), Twenty students were 
tutored in the program. The main emphasis of 
the 19 67-68 program was to develop methods ^ 
of training tutors and supervisinq their work 
more closely, This involved additional means 
of on=the-job training and communication . 
Toward the end of the school year one author 
of this manual w^as hired as a teacher aide. 
Her former experience in the research project 
enabled her to work with the reading tiiacher 
in developing another instructional program, 
using different materials with similar methods. 
The work involved tutoring two students using 
detailed records of their performance^ this was 
a pilot study for the program conducted in the 
following year. 

In 1968-69 the StaatL procedure was adapted 
for use with a series of commercially prepared 
books supplemented with other lesson materials . 
Since the main adaptations in the program were 
made during this yean a thorough account of this 
program is described in Appendix A, Informal 
evidence on 27 students and observations of 
school personnal led to the decision to continui 
this tutorial program with ESEA Titie I funds for 
the sucGeeding school ^'ear. 



In 1969-^70 the tutorial program had a 
smaller population (12 students) with the intent 
of refining procedures and studying the daily 
performance of students m.ore Garcfuny. Mo 
student tutors were employed since enough 
teacher aides were available. As part of the 
Title 1 proposal, an evaluation design of the 
program was planned^by personnel in thd iDepart- 
ment of Educational Research of the Milwauhee 
Public Schools (Division of Planning and Long- 
Range Development), Findings in the report of 
this research department are sunmnri;?ed in 
Appendix Bi a concluding statement indicated 
that there were significant differences in achieve^ 
ment favoring the experimental group over the 
control group in word recognition and compre- 
hension * 

In 1970-71 the tutorial program was con- 
tinued with one main difference-r^the student 
tutors were younger than In previous programs. 
Ninth-grade students were utilized to tutor 
seventh-grade students from the same school. 
Neighborhood Youth Corps provided employment 
for these tutors to work during a daily study 
hall period, Results of this program are not 
yet available . 



Adaptatiens Resulting From Programs 

Materials 

The first factor that produced adaptations 
of the Staats procedure was selection of com- 
mercial reading books to replace the experimental 
materials (no longer available). For the research 
to be carried into a developmental state, currently 
published materials needed to be loCfiied that 
would allow for retention of the essential features 
of the Staats procedure. Thus, reading materials 
were selected having characteristics similar to 
those in the eKperlmental materials. The choice . 
was a series of eight developmental books entitled 
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T-ha Morgan Bay Mysteries, by Rambeau and 
Rambeau (1962/65). 

Appendix D has a detailed description of 
these roading materials-^their characteristiGS 
and their similarities to the eKperimental mate- 
rials * Also desGribed in AppendiK D are addi- 
tional modifications for ail instructional mate- 
rials in the adapted tutorial program. These 
inciudei 

1 . Changes in the books; 

a. Subdivision of pages into. para- 
graphs 

b. Selection and alteration of cdmpr©-^ 
hension questions 

2. Addition of supplemantary materials^ 
. a , Word cards 

b. ' Word lists and answer keys for 

l©i sons 

c. Materiali for record keeping 
Tutorial Procedures 

The procedures in the adapted tutorial 
program evolved from uiing the mystery book 
materiale and observing student responses to 
these materials over two years. The adapta- 
tions included procedures for conducting the 
daily book lesson * the vocabulary review leseoHi 
and the reward system. 

Although some changes from the experi- 
mental procedures were required by different 
materialE, the intent was to retain the four 
basic reading tasks of the Staats proGedure, 
These were incorporated into the format of book 
materials; the adapted procedure for the Book 
Lesson then follows .n four-part outline* 

Procedures for a page: 

1 , Single words 

a. Presentationi words read aloud 
and award of tokens 

b. Repeated presentation and award 
of tokens 

2. Oral reading 

a, Presentations sentencee read 
aloud and award of tokens 

b. Repoated presentation: some 
sentences reread and award of 
tokens 

PrQcodures for a chapter: 

3. SilGnt rending 

'.a. Presentatiom chapter material 
road and award of tokens 

4, ComprGheniion questions 

a. Prcaentatloni questions answered 



and award of tokens 
b. Repeated presentatipn', some 
qugstions reread and tiniwers 
corrected followed by award of 
tokens 

Also, with different materials some adapta- 
tions oecurred in procedures for the Vocabulary 
Review Lesson: reviews became more frequent 
and were based on intervals of chapter divisions, 
and words missed on one review were carried 
over to the next review * 

To maintain daily points at a fairly even 
and substantial level, the reward system was 
altered somewhat as to schedule and kinds of 
rewards s specifically! the point value of tokens 
was altered for some of the colors j the frequency 
of presenting tokens was increased in some 
cases, and the goal for a reward was changed 
to a material object that could be gbtained by 
a redeemcible card worth its value* Appendix 
C describei more fully these tutorial procedures, 
the differences between adaptations and the 
experimental procedures, and the reasons for 
the changes . . 

Goals of th# Adapted Programs 

Ai the tutorial program was mod*Ued, iome 
general expectations developed for what the 
program might accomplish in a school , as well 
as specific objectives for reading skills it 
might develop for participants. These learning 
objectives are given first , followed by the more 
general goals* The objectives are listed accord- 
ing to the four learning activities of a reading 
lessoni 

1 , Word recognition 

to increase vocabulary that can be 
recognized at sight 

2, Oral reading 

to strengthen the recognition of words 

after initial training , 
to develop their meanings in the con^ 

tent of story material 
to develop oral eKpression of this 

content to another person 

3 , Silent reading 

to develop understanding of words 
in larger sequences of events 

to increase silent reading speed on 
material already read orally 
4i Comprehension 

to dtsvelop reading for details and 
relationships through questions 
on material read silently 

In addition to these objectives for skill ■ 
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dev©lopm©nt, the tutoriaJ program can contribute 
to achieving these general goali within the 
school curriculumi 

1 * To provide the opportunity for low- 
ability students to learn reading skilli 
outside classea too difficult for them, 
If scheduled during a language period, 
the remQval of these students can 
allow the remaining students to prooeed 
on a more rapid, advanced level , 

2. To provide motivation of learning effort 
for students having serious problems 
in behavior. The program provides 
daily instruction difficult to maintain 
^for such students in a normai-siie 



classroom , Because of the motivationaj 
system there la also a poiiibility of 
Gorreeting soms of these behavioral 
problems , 

3. To provide additional remedial instruc'^ 
tion in the curriculum without the 
necessity of adding reading specialists, 

4. To provide opportunity for nonprofes- 
sional persons to benefit edycationaliy 
from the experience of tutorlng^in 
initial Job training or possible prepara- 
tion for teaching t Any participation 

of high school tutors also allows for 
coordination of a senior and Junior high 
school in a joint educational effort. 
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Ill 

Implementing the Tutorial Program 



To carry out the tutorial reading program 
a supervisor needs specific information, so 
this paper is designed ai a manual providing 
steps in operating the program. The various 
steps are in the order they ordinarily occur as 
the program gets started* how to program the 
instruction,, select tutors and students, prepare 
materials, train the tutors, and supervise their 
work during the program. 



Programming InstrgcHon 

To prepare for operation of the tutorial pro- 
gram, some advance planning, mainly with 
adminlitratori, is needed. This usually Involves 
discussing time, space, and funds required for 
instruction* 



Schedujing Tim© for Instruction 

Periods for tntnt-in^ The baeic deaision 
concerns the subject from which students are 
removed for tutoring. Soma possibilities are^ 



1, 



2, 



Language arts or reading 

If the tutorial program Lb considered 
an integral part of the language 
curriculum, then studentg would be 
reassigned from. these elassas for 
tutoring, 

Subjegts requiring much reading (e.g., 

social studies) 

If this program is considered supple- 
mentary to language instruction, then 
students would be removed from' sub- 
jects In which their limited reading 
ability tends to produce frustration 
and failure. 



3. Subjects involving- little reading (e.g. 
musicj art, Industrial arts) 
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If it is not feasible or preferable 
to remove students from major sub- 
jects ^ then removal may be from 
the less major subjects. Two dis- 
advantages of this choice are: less ' 
frequent scheduling of these sub- 
jects (so tutoring would not be daily) 
and elimination of a subject in which 
underachieving readers may find 
eKpression and success. 

Study halls 

Removal of students for tutoring 
during study hall periods has both 
advantages and dliadvantages as 
follows: 

a. Advantages: 

—Scheduling is simplified; no 

subject change is required. 
^No rearrangements are needed 

with teachers (grades, credits). 
—No required instruction is misiid 

by students . 

b* Disadvantages! 

^Classroom instruction is not 
served by removing students 
who tend to disrupt activities 
and are unable to keep up. 
—Opportunity for students to 
prepare for other classes is 
almost eliminated (these stu- 
dents are unlikely to work at 
home), 

-Negative attitudes often develop 
among students who are singled 
out to work while their class- 
mates have free choice during 
study hall. These attitudes also 
can occur from adding another 
subjects this addition may over- 
burden a studant already having 
difficulty with rigular subjects'. 



Whatever the subject from which students 
art^ removed, it is important to determine whether 
periods for tutoring different students may be 
distributed throughout the school day. If so* 
full-time tutors can be empioyed* If not^ tutors 
are sought on a part-time basis , If tutorial 
ieisions are scheduled through the school day, 
it is -mportant to have at leait two tutori 
aiiigned each hour to allow for subititution 
(or supervision) for a student when one tutor 
is absent. 

Grade IqvbIb , The tutorial program can be 
started more readily by drawing students from 
one grade level rather than several grades* The 
amount of teiting and teacher contacts are then 
limited* Also, final evaluation of the program 
is iimplified. 

Frequency and length of instruction.^ The 
frequency of sessions determines the length 
of time planned for students in the tutorial pro- 
gram* Daily sessions ar© definitely preferable* 
EKpariencs with the trial programs indicatei 
that those students with a higher initial read- 
ing level (generally thlid grade) may complete 
the, program in a 90^day semester with regular 
daily attendance in 40- to SO^minute sessions. 

The planning with administrators estab-^ 
llshes whether scheduling can continue through- 
out the year^ If programming can take place 
only for a semester, then students would be 
chosen on a higher ability level so that they 
have a chance to complete the pfogfam. Also, 
a semester program suggests a shorter training 
period for tutors to allow as many tutorial ses- 
sions as possible during the semester. Tutor- 
ing students for one semester has the advantage 
of serving more students through the year. How- 
ever, there are oertain disadvantages: selec^ 
tion of students may omit^those of lower ability 
(most in need of individual instruction); students 
who tend to be truant or absent may not attend 
enough sessions in one semeiter to complete 
the program; and the time for organizing mate^ 
rials and training tutors may prevent even the 
higher ability students from finishing in the 
first semester. 

Locating Space for Instruction and Materials 

Room for tutorial jessjons. . Planning some 
area for tutoring is essentia^* Students need 
to be isolated from a class and somewhat sep^ 
arated from other itudents being tutored. In 
a crowded school the qafiteria may be the 
likely place for Instruction* If eKtra class- 
rooms are available, these work for two or 
three studenti at one period; more students 
in a room have proven less than satisfactory. 



Sometimes imall rooms m.ay be located, such 
ae unused offices or itorage areas. 

Room for storage and jraining tu_tors^ . A 
storage area must be set up, preferably apart 
from regular classrooms i so tutors can have 
access to it during the day without interrupting 
instruction* An inquiry to school administrators 
may also determine if storage equipment (o file 
cabinet and bookshelves) is available for this 
roorn * If not, these items need to be budgeted 
along with the instructional materials, A type^ 
writer also is essential, especially during the 
training period for tutors; in factj access to 
several typewriters may be discussed for the 
early stages of the program. 

At the outset a room is also needed for 
training tutors one or two periods a day, ideally 
this room is the same as that for storing mate- 
rials^ then there is centralisation of matGrials 
and personnel during training and later when 
conferences are needed. If one room is not 
available as a headquarters for tutors and 
storage, then a classroom needs to be iocated 
temporarily for the training period. 

Arranging Funds for AAaterials and Personnel 

Ex pe n s e f o r i n sj r u_c t io na Im^a t gr la Is . Dis - 
cussion with school administrators will indi- 
cate availability of funds for reading books 
and aupplem.entary matefials. An estimate of 
the book expense is best determined from the 
number of tutors planned for the program. Each 
tutor needs one set of the eight Morgan Bay 
Mysteries , which costs approKimately SZO.OO* 
Other necessary materials are school supplies 
such as folders, pencils^ index cards , stencilSj 
and duplicating paper* A complete listing is 
given in the section on preparing materials. 
The total cost of these school supplies depends 
on the number of students served* 

Fund for ma teriaL rewards. * School admin- 
istrators can indicate whether the cost of reward 
may be budgeted out of the same fund used for 
materials* If not, businesses in the community 
may be contacted for contritautioni of items that 
students can choose as goals. The supervisor 
needs to allow extra time for these contacts* 
It is important to obtain a variety in the types 
and values of these items* Students differ as 
to what is rewarding to them. Some may prefer 
foodi others may prefer store merchandise. Also 
the same student often changes his preference 
for the type and amount of goal during the pro- 
gram. 

The three businesses which Gontributed in 
the trial programs are examples of possible 
donors I a restaurant chain (three kinds of food 
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valued between 2Cc and 50.?i a nearby record 
store (4S-rpm records worth 98C each); and n 
department store (merchandise available through 
its catalog in amounts of $2*00 to $5*00)t 

Rewards can be given in the form of a letter 
or card redeemable when the student presents 
it at the firm. Other pogiibilities that have 
been tried are tickets to local high school 
basketball games anl partial memberships in 
the YMCA, 

The principdl or others active in the com= 
munity can be helpful in suggesting which 
businesses may wish to donate rewards. Con- 
tribution to tha reward system gives the private 
sector on opportunity to provide direct support 
of local public educatipn. Donating to the 
tutorial program may also be benefioial to the 
business for publicity, tax benefit, and com- 
munity serviee. The appeal to businesses 
may include the importance of joining coopera- 
tively with the school syste^: to support educa- 
tion in the neighborhood. 

The necessary funds rof rewards obviously 
depend on the number of students in th& program. 
The total amount may be calculated by multi- 
plying number of students time j an estimated 
per pupil cost, A range of nn^pil cost from the 
two-year operetioamay serve as a guidei 

In the first year, students attending most 
regularly (the highest, 75 days) earned 
between $3.1U and $7,30. In the second 
year, more sessions were possible (the 
highest, 116 days) so earnings were also 
higher^-between $4.90 and $10,40 for 
those students attending most regularly. 

If allowance is made for differences in indi- 
vidual earnings and length of instruction, en 
amount of $8.00 to 510.00 per student can be ' ^ 
projected. Many students will not receive that 
much due to variation in performance, tutor 
absence, and their own absence, 

Salary of personnel . Possible sources for 
funding salaries of tutors need to be determined 
by school administrators . A. teacher aide pro^ 
gram and Neighborhood Youth Corps were the 
sources used In the adapted programs. If these 
or other funds are unavailable, the use of 
volunteer personnel is another alternative. It 
is important to assess funding sources early, 
since the number of tutors available and their 
daily hours will determine how many students 
can be selected. Once the salary funding is 
establishedj the supervisor knows how many 
salaried tutors to select and whether to seek 
volunteer tutors . 



Selecting Tutori 

The next step in implementing the program, 
is to locate and select persons as tutors accord- 
ing to some established qualifications. The 
following procedures and qualifying critoria 
have proven useful for selection, 

Procadures 

Locating a pplicants . For adult tutors, 
some sources for identifying imerested persons 
are* 

' I . A list of applicants to the school system 
for teacher aide positions 

2, A list of applicants to the system for 
other nonprofessional positions {e,g,, 
social welfare aides, parent assistants 
in Head Start, etc.) 

3, A list from the state Luployment ser- 
vice of those who are currently seeking 
employment 

4, A list of applicants seeking employrnent 
from community organiaatians or private 
agencies (e,g,, local community devel-^ 
opment groups^ national organizations 
such as the Urban League) 

5, A list in the Jchool itself of parents or 
others interested in taking a more active 
role (from the principal, ttiachers, or 
parent groups) 

If salaried positions are not available, various 
organizations usually can provide lists of adult 
volunteers (service groups ^ social groups, 
religious groups, university groups), A univer- 
sity may also have student teachers who can 
serve as tutors for part of their training, 

For high schooi tutors gome sources for 
possible applicants are: 

1 . A list of students with economic need 
seeking employment from Neighbcfhood 
Youth Corps 

2, A list of students recommended by the 
school guidance department and/or 
faculty members 

3. A list of those active in local youth 
^= organizations 

4, A list from other community organisa- 
tions which locats employment for 
youth 

If salaries are not available, the Future Teachers 
of America organization in a senior high school 
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may have students interested in the expeflence 
of tutoring. 

Salaried :;usitions are preferable to vrjlun= 
teir assignments, iinca there is more assurance 
of an employee's regular attendance and respon- 
iibiiity for performing duties. A tutorial pro- 
gram that is part of the curriculum rather than 
extracurricular depends on this regularity of 
Its personneL Also, the= prograiri is intended 
to provide job cpportunitiei for unem ployed 
persons in the community or the gchool and 
for those concerned with the improvement of 
educational programi* The salaried position 
then allows nonprofessional persons to con*' 
tribute to the educational effort as well as 
allowing them Job eKperience that later may 
advance them in more professional school roles, 
as recommended by Reissman (1966) » 

Screeninq applicante . There are four use- 
ful procedures in selecting tutors once names 
of possible applicants have been obtained: 

1, Distribute application forms ^ to be 
completed in handwriting (Part 2, Sec- 
tion W) , 

2, Inter/lew applicants to determine 
Interest in the job and qualifications, 
rated on a checklist (Part 2, Section IV)* 

3 s Test applicants on a reading test^ The 
Wide Range Aqhievement Test, Reading 
Level II (WRAT) by Jastak and Jastak 
(1965). 

4^ Locate additional information on work 
eKperience and education of applicants* 

This screening process requires materials 
to be obtained or duplicated by the supervisor; 
time is needed to prepare the Application Porm 
and Checklist. An order needs to be placed 
for dopies of the WRAT (which may also be used 
for student selection). 

Qualification Criteria 

Through the research phase and subsequent 
years of the adapted program, two basic qualifi- 
cations for tutors have been established as 
criteria for selections literacy and responsi- 
bility. An additional factor— interest in the job— 
is mentioned as desirable but not essential. 
Howaver, this factorj if apparent, has provided 
further assurance of applicants becoming effec^ 
tive tutors. The degree to which an applicant 
meets the two basic qualifications is determined 
through the screening procedures just given. 
The minimal levels recommended for adequate 
Job performance are now descfibed. 



Literacy > 

1 . Reading ability 

The main criterion for literacy is reading 
achievement i as registered on the Wide Range 
Achievement Test (WRAT-Level II), This teit 
is suggested as a quick, convenient means of 
determining reading level (through pronuncia- 
tion of words following the Interview) . The 
results are useful in providing a comparison 
of applicants rather than exact levels of achieve- 
ment for any one individual* In she manual for 
the WRAT (Jastak & Jaitak, 1965) the authors 
caution that the score in grade rating is not to be 
accepted at face value: "The scor^ seldom 
measures what the test name implit^g, , ,but 
it represents a compromise detennined by the 
tmpafct of a number of factors." AlsOi the 
authors indicate that achievement results of 
a deprived group are significantly lower than 
their abilities as measured by an individual 
IQ test. 

The test results from four years of select- 
ing tutors have led to a recommended grade 
level as a selection criterian* Estimates of 
tutor performance have been related to test 
scores indicating that a score of 8*0 or above 
on the WRAT assures a satisfactory level of 
literacy for tutors to perform their duties eatis^ 
factorily. Most adult applicants have met this 
criterion. High school applicants in many cases 
have not. 

Three years ^fter the research phase there 
was a trial acceptance of some students with 
a score lower than 8,0 on the WRAT* Among ■ 
the eleventh- and twelfth^grade students, per- 
formance was adequate for those scoring a 
minimum of 7.0, Several students scoring 
below this level were less capable in perform- 
ing their duties. In the 1970^71 program some 
of the ninth-grade students were accepted with 
considerably lower scores on the WRAT-Level II 
(they spanned the Grade 3 through 6 reading 
achievement levels) , The lowest student was 
included only because he had formerly been 
tutored in the same program and was therefore 
familiar with materials and methods * It was 
the purpose of this trial selection to determine 
if students with limited reading achievement 
could still function satisfactorily as tutors for 
those more handicapped in ability. Al'sOi these 
students were selected in an attempt to discover 
whether their tutoring experience might contribute 
to their own improvement in reading achievement. 
In the 19 68^69 program the tutors' achievement 
levels were an average of five years above the 
students they tutored (8*1 for tutors and 2,9 
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for their studenti) , This difference was suffi- 
cient to eatablish the tutor's proficiency above 
the student*^ level. In th© 1970-71 program 
the difference wai no mori than two years in 
some cases. Evaluation of this trial selegtion 
of low-achieving tutors is not yet possibla, 

2, Scholarship 

Another indication of literacy may be 
reflected in academic records of the high school 
students. Average grade points have been iur- 
veyed to determine if a certain level of iCholar- 
ship appears necessary for effectiveness as a 
tutor. Most students in the former programi 
have maintained at least a C average, but those 
students s lightly below this average have still 
been able to carry out their duties satisfactorily, 
The conclusion is that students who qualify as 
responsible and literate acqording to other cri- 
teria should not be di^quairfied because of a 
grade point slightly below average. 

3, Written and oral expression 

Other indicators of literacy appear on the 
application and in the interview. Inadequate 
use of written language ii apparent in ipelling 
errors and limited vqqabulary on the application. 
During the interview, an applicant's ability to 
comrnunicate oraily may be judged. Impressions 
of these two aspects of literacy can be reaorded 
on a checklist (Part 2, Section IV) , 



Besponsibility. 

Responsibility is a more difficult Job qual- 
ification to assess than literacy. In past pro- 
grams soma aspects of responsibiUty appeared 
in the tutors' performanca and were sometimes 
identified in the selection procedure, If a tutor 
responds well in performing his duties and 
assumes the obligations set for the job, he 
usually possesses the qualities of maturity, 
reliability, and cooperation, 

1 . Maturity 

The responsible tutor shows maturity by^ 
behavior such as patience and tactfulness while 
tutoring a student. The maturity qualification 
is important in developing the student's respect 
for a tutor (helpful for following directions) , 
Age is the only factor that can be objectively 
identified in assessing maturity. Subjective 
impressions of other factors may be possible 
during the interview and recordsd on the inter- 
view formp For selection of senior high sohool 
itudents, a recommended criterion for age is 



at least 16 years. Experience so far with ninth- 
grade students suggesti they may he considered 
at this lower age if they appear well qualified 
in other areas of responsibility and literacy. 

In the 1958-69 program the average age 
of tutors (16,7) was two years older than the 
students they tutored (14,7),' a three-year differ- 
ence existed in the mean grade placement of 
tutors and students. The greater difference in 
grade placement appeared to be important in 
establishing a tutor's acknowledged position 
to conduct lessons for a Junior high student. 
Tutors selected from the eleventh and twelfth 
grades generally proved mature enough to work 
with seventh- and eighth-^grade students. If 
tutors are selected from ninth grade, then it is 
recommended that studenti chosen to be tutored 
Come from seventh grade or below in order to 
maintain at least a two-year difference in grade 
placement; 

2, Reliability 

The reliability of a tutor is apparent in 
regular attendance and accurate completion 
of reports on tutorial sessions. One prior 
indication of reliabil:.ty for adults and high 
school applicants is the work recQrd--numbar 
and length of jobs shown on an application 
blank. The former tutorial programs have shown 
that previous work experience is advantageous 
in the case of high school students. Exceptioni 
wfare made for those especially well qualified 
in literacy and other aspects of responsibility, 
Work records may be cheeked for more specifics , 
such as the pattern of weekly or monthly work- 
ing hours. For instance. Neighborhood Youth 
Corps files show hourly attendance per week 
on former jobi. An additional indication of 
reliability is the regularity of school attendance 
(for high school applicants). School records 
may be checked for tardiness, truancy, and 
lengthy absence due to ill health. Since the 
reading improvement of students is dependent 
on having a tutor each day, reliable attendance 
is considered essential* 

3, Cooperation 

. A cooperative attitude as part of responsi- 
bility is shown by a tutor's willingness to follow 
procedures and respond to the supervisor'i 
instructions. The training on procedures is 
very expliciti alterations in method would be 
made only after a conference with the super- 
visor, Some difficultiee in past programs have 
been caused by tutors who independently changed 
procedures , 

It is important to develop cooperative atti- 
tudtB during training and encourage cooperation 
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among tutors in their daily association. The 
ieiection progess may help by first preventing 
any clearly uncoopsrative, unresponsive per- 
sons ffom entering the program. It is eipecially 
important to identify persons who are so stronrj= 
willed that they cannot adjust to the specific ' 
requiraments of the tutorial procedures. 

Cooperation may be indiCQted in advance 
by the response on the application blank to 
questions ofeout wilUngnegs to perform certain 
duties (Part 2, Sectian IV). A second indication 
is the response to oral qaeitions during the 
Interview. Thirdly, cooperation shows in 
wlllingnesi to take the reading test (which 
appears formidable to many applicants). 

InteresLin the job . FinQlly, the degree 
of interest in doing tutorial work is helpful in 
predicting satisfactory pefformance as a tutor. 
During the interview positive responses to the 
desoription of the job may be noted, Alsoj 
interest in reading mtxy be shown by the appli- 
cant's own recreational reading and a positive 
reaction to taking the reading test. 

On the application blank * questions are 
asked about what preference a person has for 
types of duties---filing , recording infortTiation* 
tabulating numbers, reading books, working 
with people, helping others, etc. In addition, 
the long=range goals of the applicants are 
requested, The vocational plans and expecta-- 
tione Cor further education may show a relation- 
ship to tutoring, especially among those who 
list teaching or related social service in their 
long-range plans. Noting these indicators of 
job interest may remain optional depending on 
the supervisor's time. As already seen, the 
main criteria for selection are literacy and 
responsibility assessed through procedures of 
the application and interview. 

If more inforfnation is needed and time 
permits, other sources are available for high 
school applicants! student files containing 
cumulative school history and impressions 
from current teachers (who may complete a 
checklist similar to that in the interview) . 

Saiscting Students 

Once the tutors have been selected, the 
next step is to identify students who may bene- 
fit from the tutorial program. Identification 
can begin at the start of school and continue 
during the training of the tutors . Experienoe 
with the former programs indioates that one 
ieiection procedure Is not enough if the program 
is to serve the students for whom It is designed. 
Several procedures for idtntifying likely candi-^ 



dates and some eriteria for the ncuial selection 
follow. 

Procedures for idintifyinj Studtnts 

To locate possible students two kinds of 
information are neededi readinq level estimates 
and evidence of behavioral difficultiis . There 
are several alternatives for obtaining this infor- 
mation: 

Reading level: 

Large-scale testing of classos with a 
writton survey test 

SmaU^scale testing of students referred 
as problem readers 

Location of former reading test scores 
in school files 

Teacher observation and informal test- 
ing of problem readers 

Behavioral difficulties: 

Referrals by teachers and guidance 

counselors 
Check of adm in istra tors' records of 

disciplinary actions 

Further explanation of some of these procedures 
follows . 

Estimating re_adLna leveU A wricten test 
administered to classes can identify those in 
a school population who are low achievers in 
reading. A group test is needed that has a low 
enough reading level for sensitivity to students 
reading on the firsts, second-, or third-grade 
achievement level. Group tests intended for 
junior high students generally do not measure 
this lower rangei grade equivalents are often 
inflated for the low-ability students, AlsOj 
such tests often elicit random guessing and 
frustration for these students* Thus, a test 
intended for elementary intermediate students 
is recommended. It is important that a test 
identify performance of the skills developed 
in the program^vocabulary and comprehension. 
A number of intermediate reading tests can suit 
these circumstances* 

The Stanford Intermediate Test— Level 11 
The Iowa Test of Basic Skills— Grades 3j 4, 
or 5 

The Mitropoiitan Reading Test— Grades 5 
and 6 

The Nelson Silent Reading Test— Grades 3-^9 
The Gates -MacGinitie Reading Test— Sur- 
vey D (Grades 4-6) 

The Nelson Silent Reading Test was used satis- 
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factorily for idantlfication {1969-^70), but its 
v/ide range makes it unsatisfactory for dmect- 
ing passible differences between pre- and post^ 
tests for evaluation. It itams Iqb^ sensitive 
to changes in achievement than intermediate 
tests. For the 1968-69 program the Gates- 
MacGinltie Rgadlng Test was preferred for 
these reasons: 

1 . Level of difficulty is not too great far 
slow readgrs , 

2. No long paragraphs present extra diffi- 
culty to slow readers, 

3. The test is not labeled as intended for 
elementary students. 

4. It omits measure of skills irrelevant 

to tutorial program (for example, refer- 
ence skilli) , 

5. Its range of grade equivalents (2.0- 
12.0) allows for conversion of raw 
scores for a wide range of reading levels 

Lock of time, funds,, or pereonnel may make 
it impractical to survey many classes with a 
group test. Other, possibilitiei exist for identi- 
fying studentsi group or individual tests for 
students referred as problem readers, school 
records showing former scores, and requests 
to language teachers for students they have 
tested and/or observed to be low in readino 
ability. ^ 

Obtainincf be havior referrals . Teacher 
referral is essential in selecting students for 
behavioral reasons; teachers observe, firsthand, 
students having behavioral difficulties in the 
Glassroom-bahavior that has led to little learn- 
ing* The language teachers may be requested 
to submit a list of students with the most severe 
problems from their own records of low achievers 
or from a preliminary list of reading te^t scores. 
They would submit, particularly, students who 
show little effort in learning and students who 
act out in ways disruptive to class activities. 
Guidance counselors and administrators may ' 
also be asked to racommend students who have ^ 
pefsistent difficulties in adjusUng to classroom 
instruction. 



Selection Criferia 

Once identified, students may be selected 
for the program by use of two criteria- low 
reading achievement (minimum and maKimum 
levels measured by an individual test), and 
severe behavioral diffiGulties . Evidence of 
iome visual aptitude for learning words is also 
suggested for CDnsideration in selection. 



Reading achieyement-^m inlmnrT^^nH^rpqvj^ 
mum levels , A minimum achievement critefi^ 
for entrance into the program is suggested bv 
the readability levels of The Morgan Mm 
mmr-^he first book is on a 2.3 reading "lev^l. 
Students must have enough reading ability gq 
they are not ^fustrated initially by a book tog 
difficult for them. 

After possible candidates have been located 
by referrals or group tests, individual tests better 
determine which students are appropriate for the 
program. For a quick, reliable measure of read- 
ing levels the Wide Range Achievement Test has 
proven most useful. Those students in the 
1 9 68-69 progrsm who had difficulty with Book 1 
had scores on Level I of the VVRAT that ranged 
between 1 .5 and K 9 grade equivalents. Stu- 
dents scoring above 2.0 proceeded in the pro- 
gram without initial difficulty or change in 
procedures. The 1969^70 program confirmed 
. these findings; the WRAT scores aBove 2.0 
proved to be reliable predictors of progress by 
students in the tutorial program. From this test 
information, pI minimum score criterion of 2*0 
on the WRAT is recommended for students to 
enter the program. 

A maxhnum score on the WRAT for entering 
students has been set at 3.5. This criterion^ 
was determined by observing progress of stu- 
dents in the former programs who scored higher 
than 3.5 on the WRAT. The materials appeared 
easy for these students (the jyiorgan Bav books 
have a readability level reaching only to 4/0). 
These few students progressed rapidly through 
the material and showed posttest gains of one 
year or more on the WRAT, However, in admitting 
these students, there could be the following dls-^ 
advantages: 

1 . There is risk that students will react 
against books too easy for them. 

2. The possibility exists that the reward 
system will become inappropriate, 
reinforcing students mainly for what 
they already know rather than for iearn^ 
ing new skills . 

3. Limited openings for individual instruc- 
tion may be filled by students whose 
initial ability may actually allow them 
success in learning within the classroom. 

Only if short-term, individual instruction is 
needed for severe behavior problems would 
accepting students above the 3.5 achievement 
level be warranted , 

The WRAT can suffice as the only instru-^ 
ment for selecting students (to meet a minimum 
and maximum criteria for achievement levels). 
Other individual tests may suppliment the WRAT 
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at the outset and serve further ai evaluative 
measurei. Such oral tests as the Gray Oral 
Reading Paragraphs, Gilmore Oral Reading Teiti 
and 220 Dolch Basic Sight Words have proven 
especially ui^ful for pre- ^nd posttest evalua- 
tion of progress, Tisting recognition of Dolch 
words givei a thorough asiessment of starting 
and endinj vocabulary levels , The Gray or 
Gilmore Oral Reading Tests provide an eKten- 
sive measure of accuracy in oral readinaand 
comprehension ikille to assesi after tha pro- 
gram ai Will as before. It was the Gray test 
and Dolch words that indicated iignificant 
differenoes in improved achievement for the 
1969-70 program in the Title I Evaluation 
Report, Such meaiures as the Dolch words 
and GrayGi"c3i R^^,-:'ding Paragraphs are suggested 
for administrario^i aT^er selection of tutorial 
students. 

Testing of the pQ/'^ih words may also show 
approximate raadintf iv el; the known number 
of 220 wordg may be etiWirted to reader grade 
leval as determined by prcBroom, Sparrow, and 
Eckstein (1944): 



Number of 
DolGh Words Known 

0-75 
76-120 
121-170 
171-210 
above 210 



Equivalent 
Reade- Levels 

Pre^prlmar 
Primer 

First Reader 
Second Reader 
Third Reader or 
Above 



Since the WRAT is a wide-range measure it is 
not very sensitive to differences between indi- 
viduals in their vocabulary level. The measure 
of Dolch words does provide this diitinction 
of greater differences in initial word knowledge 
among students to be selected for the tutorial 
program. Thoie selected who scored below 
150 known words have experienced some diffi- 
culty in past programs with Book 1 of the Mor - 
gan Bay materialsi thereforej ap another crite- 
rion, 150 words can be considered as a mini-* 
mum level for entrance into the program. 

Severe behavioral difficulties. Because 
the program is designed particularly to moti- 
vate students who show daficiency in attention 
and effort* selection of such students would 
be favored over those retarded readers who 
seem motivated to learn in groups. To meet 
the second criterion there are several ways to 
select students with the most severe behavioral 
problems, As already auggteted, referrals can 
be obtained from teachers with the request that 
they indicate the two, three, or four students 
(a standard number) who exhibit the most behav- 



ior difficulties in a class. Such students would 
be described in the same way to all teachers 
(e,g,, lacking effort, resistant, disruptive, 
belligerent) . Similar requests for referrals can 
be made to the guidance counielors. The stu- 
dents mentioned most frequently on all referrals 
would be assumed to have the most severe behav- 
ioral problems; then selection would be made 
from those students who also were low--achieving 
readeri . 

Another selection method is for the language 
arts teachers to rank only the low readers * in 
the order of the most severe behavior problems. 
Those listed first from each class would be 
CDnsidered-'first for selection. 

A method not relying on teacher judgment 
is the tabulation of Infractions for which students 
have been referred to the administration for disci- 
plinary action. Those students having the most 
infractions would 6e selected if they also met 
the criterion of low reading achievement, ^ 

Reading aptitudes for visual learning. 
Since the approach for learning words is repeti^ 
tion at sight (essentially a look-say method), 
this program is especially suitable for students 
who have visual aptitudes in learning words. 
During the past programs it became apparent 
that students at the low achievement levels 
differed in their ability to learn words vlsuallyj 
this was evidenced by the great variation in 
the number of rapetitidns needed by different 
itudants to recognize a word independently. 
Some students learned quickly by a visual ap- 
proach. Others appeared limited in their apti- 
tude for learning words by visually associating 
sight with sound through repetition. Further 
inveitigation of these students for whom psy- 
chological reports were available supported 
this impression. Five of the seven students 
who had difficulty were reported to have inade- 
quate visual memory or a perceptual impairment.. 

It is assumed that If students with visual 
aptitudes for learning can be identified, they 
may progress well in the program despite a very 
low level of reading ability. This assumption 
requires furtlier investigation. Tentatively, 
an additional criterion for the lowest^ability 
readers may be proposed as adequate viiual 
aptitude for learning to read. 

A test for measuring visual, auditory, and 
motor aptitudes for learning is available for use 
with Junior high students. This is the Group 
Diagnostic Reading Aptitude and Achievement 
Test by Monroe and Sherman* Visual aptitudes 
of letter memory and form memory are identified 
and converted to percentile scores. Severely 
retarded readers (below the 2.0 gritarion) could 
be selected for this tutorial program if they 
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achieved a high percentile on i cores for the 
visual tests in this battery. Another instrufnent 
measuring the different aptitudes for learning 
wordi is the Learning Methods Test by Mills, 
It is more appropriate for elementary students 
and is administered individually over a period 
of five days * 

In summary, the two main criteria for seiac- 
tian of students arei reading grade equivoient 
between 2.0 and 3,5 {on the WRAT) and an indi^ 
cation of eevere behavioral problems in clasa 
learning activities, Aboi there is the possible 
consideration of an aptitude for visual learning 
at the lower reading levels. Students who meet 
these criteria would be selected first since they 
would be the ones likely to benefit most from 
the tutorial program * 



Preparing Materials 

While students and tutors are being selected, 
the preparation of materials can begin/ Since 
this preparation eKtends for some time, the 
planning of activities may be clarified by divid- 
ing them into two periods i before training of 
tutors and during training. 

Preparation Before Training 

Ordering books. Because of time required 
for filling requisitions 5 the first step is to 
order books. The quantities are determined by 
the number of tutor positions planned. Each 
tutor needs a set of eight books, so one set per 
tutor ie the suggested order. The Moroan B^y 
Masteries are the recommended reading mate- 
rials for a program serving junior high or upper 
elementary students. Reasons for choosing 
this series are given in AppendiK D. 

Orderincr suppling. Following are three 
lists of materials as a guide for ordering sup- 
plies. These materials are needed to supple- 
ment the books, support the tutors* work, and 
provide records of student progress. The quan- 
tities are to be adjusted aGeording to the number 
of tutors and students in the program. 
1 , Supplementary reading materials 
—stencils for preparing training and 

leason materials (about 30) 
—reams of paper for duplication of 

these materials 
—3x5 index cards for single words ' ' 

(about 1,000 per student) 
—file dividers or construction paper 

from which they are cut 
--paper clips and rubber bands to sub- 
divide cards 



-boxes for filing cards and dividers 
(If not avaAlable from school supplies, 
boxes may be obtained from local 
stores! cigar boxes or boxes used 
to ship pharmaceuticals, greeting 
cards, and candles have been used J 

2v Materials for tutors' kits 

^large mailing envelopes to serve as 

containers for materials 
—file folders for collection of training 

materiali 
—notepads {one per tutor) 
—pencils (at least five per tutor) 
—rubber bands 

—tokens for reinforcement (available 
from a tiddly winki manufacturer 
given in references under Pirner) 

--small boxes for separating the three 
colors of tokens 

3* Materials for folders on students' pro- 
gresi and other records 
--file folders (two per student plus 20 

for program file) 
--typing paper and school letterhead 

paper 

—carbon paper and scratch paper 
—envelopes for letters and rewards 

. Locating e quipment. Equipment is needed 
for both the preparation and storage of materials. 
The initial planning with administrators deter- 
mines the availability of this equipment. To 
prepare materials it is essential to have a type- 
writer-preferably located In the storage area. - 
Also, access to additional typewriters is vary 
useful during the training period (unless one 
person can be hired to do the typing). It is 
also necessary to establish access to school 
duplicating machines -a mimeograph machine 
or liquid spirit duplipating machine. Two kinds 
of storage equipment are needed for materials: 
(a) a three-drawer file cabinet for student 
folders, lesson materials, training materials, 
record materials, and suppliesi and (b) a book- 
case or storage cabinet with at least three shelves 
for books, boxes of cards, and tutors* kits. 
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Early in the year a filing 

syitem is needed to organize materials already 
prepared and make ready for what is to come. 
A file of three drawers may bo divided accord- 
ingly: one section for student folders, a second 
section for completed lesson sheets and other 
completed records, and a third for materials 
needed during the program. These materiale 
may be arranged under these topici (suggested 
by divisions in Part 2)* . 
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= 1 . Lesson materiali 

LeiiOn sheets for pages, lesson sheets 
for chapteri, vocabulary review 
sheeti, graphs 

2, Record materials 

Attendance sheets, daily sesiion sheets , 
.. progress charts * list of rewardi , time 
sheets 

3, Training materials 

Training schadule, review of procedures 

4, Tutors' guides 

5, Supplies 

Stencils, paper, envelopes, carbon 
paper, file folders, other supplies 

Duplicating materiali for training , A 
schedule for the training period may be pre- 
pared like the one in Part 2^ Section V; this 
may also be abbreviated to an outline of the 
main activities (omitting daily assignments). 
Another possibility is simply duplicating the 
plan for the first day; plans for subiequent 
days may be revised and duplicated as needed. 
The one essential material to have ready before 
training is the Tutor's Guide, which includes 
training procedures plus word lists and answer 
keys used tliroughout the program (Part 2). 
Time for duplicating this Guide needs to be 
planned before training. If the supervisor is 
responsible for employees' timej another mate- 
rial required is the Time Sheet (sample in Part 2, 
Section IV), 

Duplicating lesson and record materials . 
Preparation of the following materials may be 
started before training, if time permits; com- 
pletion occurs during training with the tutors' 
help. The materials are listed In the order 
they would be used in the training program' 

1. Lesson materials (Part 2, Section II) 
Lesson sheet for pages 

Lesson sheet for chapters 
Vocabulary review sheet 
Graph 

2, Record materials (Part 2, Section III) 
AttendanGe sheet 

Daily session sheet 
Progress chart 
List of goals 

Student information record 



Preparation During Training 

The iQllowing steps are postponed for the 
training period r iO tutors become involved In 
preparing v/hat they will use to tutor a student. 



Assembling tutor kits . The preparation of 
kits by tutors includes collecting and arranging 
supplies ordered in advanci; a large cloiable 
envelope, a file folder, notepads, rubber bands , 
pencili, tokens / and boxes. This activity can 
start tSe first training day; it includes sorting 
the three colors of tokens into amounts of 80- 
100 each and sorting them into boxes, Ali 
materials are then located in the kit (large 
envelope) . The Tutor's Guide and other train- 
ing materials also are placed in a file folder 
within the kit (see Part 2, Section V). 

^eparinq student folders . Early in the 
training program each tutor arranges a student 
folder. The materials to be included in a large 
folder are: lesson sheets for pages and chapters 
(eight of each) arranged alternately for Book 1, 
vocabulary review sheets kept in a smaller 
folder (along with cards collected later), and 
several graph sheets (Part 2, Section V)* Mate- 
rials in these folders will be used for practice 
early in the training program. 

Typing word cards . At least several sets 
of word cards for Chapter 1 of Book I need to 
be prepared for the first days of training. During 
training the tutors using the word list may type 
the rest of the cards for Book 1 (and pr^ - ibly 
books to follow). AlsOi these cards are to be 
coded on the back according to book number, 
page number, and paragraph (if the page has 
been subdivided)* Each tutor is responiible 
for preparing the cardi for his set of books , 
If the tutor has no skill in typing, he can work 
with another tutor who doesi one types while 
the other codes the cards and arranges them in 
a file box. Since word cards are not needed for 
all books at the start, this typing can continue 
through the program if time is available in the 
working hours. If not, the training program 
needs to be ©Ktended until cards for all books 
are typed; this is a total of 1 , 079 cards .for 
The Morgan Bay M ysterigs. If feasible, it is 
more efficient to prepare these cards using 
either clerical personnel to type them or offset 
printing * 

Adapting the books . During training each 
turor is assigned to make changes in his set 
of books. This involves writing in paragraph . 
numbers on pages that hyve been subdivided. 
Subdivisions are given in Part 2, Section I* 
Adapting books also includes marking which 
Gomprehension eKercises are to be presented. 
Changes for some exercises are needed so they 
are more uniform and clear (revising directions 
and omitting questioni) , A list of the changes 
for The Morgan Bay iviysteries appears in Part 2^ 
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Sectinn L The alteration of eKercisei and sub- 
divliions does not take as much time as typing 
the word cards. It may be don© during the train^ 
ing program, or it can SKtend into instruction 
as a tutor reads each book before introducing 
it to the student* 

Training Tufers 

Schsdula for Training 

Length . The duration of training varies 
with the tutors' daily hours and the amount of 
material to prepare. At least two hours daily 
is suggested, especially if all word cards need 
to be typed before instruction. A training pro- 
gram on a two-'hour basis may extend about 
two weeks, followed by on-the-job training, 
If actual instruction is confined to one hour 
dallyj thin three weeks is the estimated dura- 
tion. The length of training needs to be limited 
so tutors, do not become restless^ and so they 
can soon apply what thay have learned. 

S^quenca of activities. Suggested train^ 
ing activities have been arranged in a daily 
iequence with 15 divisions for i5 days in a 
three-Week period. These divisions may be 
adjusted, eepecially for preparing materiali. 
Experience with four training programs has led 
to the following sequence of activities which 
form the basis of a Training Schedule (Part 2, 
Section V) and Tutor's Guide, Dotted lines 
show suggested divisions between each day ^ 
^activities i 

Davs Aotlvlt^^^ 

. ' 1 Introduction of personnel and 

employment procedurei 
Training materials! schedule. 

Tutor's Guide . ^ 
Description of program: purpose, 

features, tutor's role 
Outline of procedures of a 

Book Lesson 

2 Background of the program and 

eight books 
Materials for tutoring: cards, 

book, folder, kit 
Review four parts of a Book 

Lesson 

Book Lesson'-procedures for 

one page 
Single Word Parti if words are 

known 
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3 Single Word part: if words are 

unknown 
Instruction on prompting 

4 Single Word Part: repeated pre- 

sentation 
Instruction on recording responses 

5 Oral Reading Fartr if words are 

known 

Single Word and Oral Reading 

Parts combined 
Prompting reviewed and Intro- 

dueed for oral reading 

6 Oral Reading parti if words are 

unknown 
Instruction on prompting 

7 Oral Reading Part: repeated pre- 

sentation 
Instruction on recording responsei 

8 Oral Reading Part: omissions and 

additions 
Single Word and Qi al Reading 
Parts combined 

9 Book Lesion^procedures for one 

chapter 
Silent Reading Part 
Comprehension Part 

10 Four parts of Book Lesson com- 

bined and practiced 

11 Vocabulary Review Lesson- pro- 

cedures for review sheet 

1 2 Reward Systems procedures for 

a graph and choice of goal 

13 Sequence for a session 
Location of records and materials 

14 Communicawion during the program 
Records on student performance 

and tutor employment 
Review of procedures? test and 
further practice 

15 Preparation for the first day 
Assignment of students to tutors 
Final review and praotlce of pro- 
cedures . 
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Methods hr Training 

To prepare the tutors ^ some techniques 
have evolved from past training programs. 
These tachniques encoLirage tutors to become 
active participants at frequent intervals rather 
than listeners , After the first day there is 
little lecture-type presentation. The methods 
can be classified into three genaral typesi 
demonitration, practica, and performance. 

D e mo n at raiio n, * Two kinds of demonstra^ 
tions have been used— first to introduce a pro- 
cedure and later to correct observed faults in 
using a procedure. 

After the first quick demonstration of all 
parts of the reading lesson, each part is demon- 
strated slowly by the iupervisor and one of the 
trainees. Using the outline of procedures in 
the Tutor's Guide, another trainee reads one 
step in the procedure and the supervisor demon- 
strates the technique; then the group has o 
chance to raise questions or comment. The 
next step is readj demonstrated, and clarified 
through questions or observations by the super- 
visor (reasons for performing in a certain way 
and precautions against performing in a less 
appfoprlate way) . 

A different kind of demonstration occurs 
later in the training. The supervisor deliber- 
ately shows incorrect lesson procedurea--usually 
faults observed as tutors practiced the procedures 
individually. The group is called upon to iden- 
tify what went wrong ih the demonstration, 

Practicg. Three kinds of practice for 
tutors can^e used during the training program: 
unison practice by all tutors, alternating prac- 
tice of tutor pairs within the group, and alter- 
nating practice of separated tutor pairs. 

After observing a demonstration, all tutors 
try out the procedure under observation of the 
supervisor* Each goes through the motions for 
an imaginary itudent to increase facility in 
using the procedure. This is done in a group 
circle of tables or desks , 

Next the procedure is tried out with one 
trainee acting as tutor and the other as the 
student < This is a short practice itill con- 
ducted with trainees sitting within the group 
circle. The supervisor directs the acting stu- 
dent to respond in certain ways so the tutor 
has practice in reacting to typical student 
responses. Questions are discussed by the 
group and typical difficulties are noted, 

Last, the tutors are separated into pairs 
around the room for a longer practice of the 
series of steps in one part of the lesson* Each 
takes a turn at trying out a procedure without 
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the supervisor watching , Mistakes often are 
corrected by the partner, The pairs are encdur- 
aged to ask questions as they go along. Tho 
supervisor gives little direction or criticismi 
since this practice is intended mainly to build 
confidence in using the procedures indepen- 
dently, 

Perf orma nee . After these forms of prac- 
tice, the tutors have several opportunities to 
perform while others observe. One kind of 
performance serves as a review of a new pro^ 
cedure the day after it v/as introduced, A tutor 
presents the procedure with a partner at the 
start of a day. Then the other tutors and the 
supervisor may react to what they see, com-^ 
m anting on what was well performed and criti- 
cising Gonstructiveiy what had not gone so 
well. This gives tutors a chance to discover 
what is appropriate performance so they beconie 
rnore aware of improving their own use of the 
procedures. 

Another kind of performance is intended 
to strengthen use of a series of procedures* ■ 
Practicing with someone else, the tutor is 
observed by the supervisor for a period long 
enough to carry out several steps of a lesson. 
If difficulties occur, the tutor may be stopped 
to correct the problem, and a brief discussion 
fqllows , 

Training AAaterials 

During training materials are introduced 
that tutors need for carrying out instruction. 
These are listed in the order they most likely 
would be presented during the trainingi 

Training sc hedule (Part 2, Section V). To 
outline the training program this schedule is 
distributed the first day. It gives a sumrnary 
of the activities found in the Tutor's Guidei 
coming next. 

Tuto r' i Guide, Thio is the main material 
used to train tutors. It describes the instruc- 
tional procedures in detail and indicates methods 
for learning these procedures . 

Reading mate rials. The books also are 
introduced the first day with a brief descrip-- 
tion of content and range in difficulty. Only 
Book 1 is used for practice of procedures. 
This book needs to be read by tutors during 
training. Subsequent books may also be read 
then if time pernnts. However * the tutors aru 
usually directed to read these books shortly 
before they introduce them to their students 
during th^ tutorial program* 



Lesson and r eeord materiale (Part 2, Sec- 
tions 11 and III), The lesion materials conslit- 
ing of lesson sheets, review sheets, and graphs 
are distributed when procedures for each one 
are being practiced (according to instructions 
in the Tutor's Guide) , The distribution of 
record forms occurs near the end of the train- 
ing when discussing communication about 
student performance. These materials include 
the attendance sheet, daily session sheet, 
progress chart, and list of goals. 



Completion of Training Program 

Review of procedures . A written check 
test has been prepared to review some of the 
tutorial procedures (Part 2, Section V), Once 
corrected* this review can help clarify specific 
procedures through discussion of its answers* 
Also, a review of all procedures can be accom- 
plished with extended practice by tutor pairs 
on their own, alternating roles of tutor and 
student. If a tutor continues to have difficulty 
with procedures, his assignment to a student 
can be postponed while the tutor continues 
practice with a partner or the supervisor for 
ieveral more days. Minor problems with pro- 
cedures, however, should not delay instruc- 
tion, for these can be corrected during training 
on the job , 

^eparntion for the first day of instruction . 
To introduce the program to the student the 
following features need to be explained or 
demonstrated: (a) the kind of books (mystery 
theme), (b) the value of tokens, (c) the collec- 
tion of points on a graph, and (d) the exchange 
of points for a reward. It is possible for the 
supervisor to present these points to the stu^ 
dents in a group, but it Is better for each tutor 
to explain them to his student. For this intro- 
duction the following materials are usedi books, 
tokens, graphs, and types of rewards . For 
practice, a trial explanation can be conducted 
between pairs of tutors, so that the introduc- 
tion is in words most natural to each tutor. 
Afterward the tutors can outline the topics, 
io they remember the main points to include 
the first day. These outlines may be checked 
for sequence and completeness. Tutors are 
also instructed to conduct the procedures 
slowly for the first day and for several days 
following. This reduces the possibility of 
procedural errors* It also reduces the points 
made by students at first. If excessive points 
are earned at the start, the student may become 
disappointed some days later by lower earnings. 



Assignment of students . The day before 
instruction the tutor is assigned the student(s) 
for tutoring. These assignments may be i .ide 
randomiy or by pairing male tutors with boys 
and female tutors with girls. Such pairing 
is not essential, for past programs have shown 
that comparable learning apparently occurs 
whether or not pairs are of different sexes or 
different races. After assignments are made, 
the tutor organizes materials and a folder for 
the assigned student(s). The tutor should (a) 
identify a box of cards by student name and 
number, (b) label a folder by student name and 
' number, and (c) siipply the folder with lesson 
materials (Book 1 lesson sheets, vocabulary 
review sheets, and graphs). The supervisor 
supplies fresh sheets for the folders used 
during training. The student names and numbers 
are listed on the different record sheets and 
posted in the storage area before instruction 
starts. This assignment and listing of stu-- 
dents is the last step in the training program, 

Superviiing the Ongoing Program 

Observation of Students and Tutors 

At the start of the program the supervisor 
needs to observe briefly each tutor-student 
pair. Any major difficulties with the procedures 
can then be corrected and questions answered. 
Adjustments in tutor performance are made 
through conferences and/or more practice. 
Also, conversation with a student may be 
necessary to explain how the program works 
and how it can benefit him— both in learning 
to read and earning points. 

Once the program is underway, a pair may 
be observed less frequently but preferably for 
a longer period. This enables the supervisor 
to notice how the tutor is carrying out specific 
procedures in all parts of the lesson. Any on- 
the^ob training can then be planned. Also, 
any problems in students* reading responses 
may suggest more careful assessment of stu- 
dent performance. 



On-the-job Training of Tutors 

ConferenGes . The first step in providing 
further training is to confer individually with 
tutors about specific weaknesses or omissions 
observed during tutorial sessions. Also, these 
conferences are to recognise procedures being 
conducted well. 
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Group meetings . When it is opparent that 
severcil tutors have difficulty with the same 
procedure j a meeting is called to discuss this^ 
prob''^nn. To start the meeting the fciulty pro- 
cedure may be demonstrated for tutors' reac^ 
tions; their awareness of the problem can lueid 
them tu describe what to avoid* Then the 
supervisor quickly reviews tho correct proce- 
dures followed by practicG in pairs. In former 
progrQms, those procedures requirinq further 
training have beeni prompting single words 
(timing, inappropricite comments) j and conduct^ 
ing oral reading (prompting confusion, repeti- 
tions I marking) . 

Assessment of Student Performance 

Observation of tutorial sessions provides 
only impressions of hov/ the etudent is perform- 
ing. To gain more exact information the super- 
visor can use the records of attendance i dally 
sessions completed, progress charts, and 
lesson information collected in the student 
folder, An ongoing evaluation of student per- 
formance is thus possible and important for 
improving the work of tutors and adjusting the 
proGedures for some students* The following 
aspects of performance need to be checked 
periodically and possibly discussed with the 
tutors (sources for information given in paren- 
theses) * 

Attendance (Attendance Sheet) . One of 
the first indicators of a student's performance 
is the regularity of his attendance. A quick 
inspection of the attendance sheet (Part 2^ 
Section III) will indicate whether students are 
reporting regularly for sessions. One of the 
stated goals of the program., motivating effort 
in learning to readj is reflected simply in the 
regular presence of the student. 

A pattern of attendance usually is evident 
on the attendance sheet within the first month. 
If the :ttendance sheet shows frequent absence 
or tardiness j then the supervisor should try 
to determine what the causSB are. Students 
who are absent for reasons other than illness 
need to be observed more frequently for faulty 
tutor performance or difficulties in the reading 
tasks such as foUowr 

Learning vocabulary (Lesson Sheets ^ Re^ 
view Sheets i Progress Chart)* The number of 
learned words, the number of trials required to 
learn these words , and the retention of learned 
words need to be estimated during the program. 
This is first done by inspection of Lesson and 
Review Sheets (Part 2, Section II) i then percent- 



age scores from ihc I^oview Shoots arc Hum- 
m.nrized on a Pronress C;hnrt {Pan 2, Section III) 

1 . Number of learned v/ords 

These are the wordi^ that were initltiily 
unfmown and icarnod diirinn the Book Les- 
son. I'rom, a glance at the kesson Sheets 
for Pages it is apparent which Htudonts 
have a relativoly large nurr.ber of unlniown 
word s listed u nd er S i nn 1 Q Wo rd s . T h e s o 
students advance niore slgv/ly in the [natu- 
rials because of time needed to learn the 
words. Tiiey may collect a large number 
of v/ords for review lessons over several 
chapters* Reviews need to be presented 
more frequently if the number of words for 
review continue to exceed 25, or at the 
most, 30 words ^ The cumulative total of 
learned vvords during the program mray be 
obtained^ by addition of words appearing 
under Single Words for all books presented. 
This total can be taken more quickly from 
the Review Sheets (as indicated in Fart 2, 
Section III), 

2. Number of learning trials 

' If Lesson Sheets show a student often needs 
more than three trials (repetitions) for learn- 
ing a wordj then the tutor's work should 
first be carefully observed. Possibly correc 
tions are needed in the method of prompting 
single words* If the procedures are being 
conducted correctly, then many repetitions 
can indicate some temporary adjustment in 
procedure is needed, 

3. Retention of learned words 

How long the learned words are retained 
is another indicator of student progress. 
One measure is the immediate retention 
of single words during oral feading (errora 
recorded on Lesson Sheets for Pages), If 
the number of errors per page seems to be 
increasing (especially above three per 
page), then tutor performance may need 
correcting or procedures may need adjust- 
ing , 

The delayed retention of words is assessed 
by results of the Vocabulary Review Lessons 
The percentage of correctly read words on 
the Review Sheets is recorded on the Pro- 
gress Chart. If there is a noticeable de- 
cline in a student's percentages, then 
adjustments in tutor performance or pro^ 
cedures may again be indicated* The 
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iupervisor ihould be especially obiervant 
of the percentage scores for students who 
initially scored low on the vocabulary re- 
views (and selection tests) , 

Cpmprghension of oral and silent reading 
(Lesson Sheets for Chaptere; Progress^ Chart) , 
An Gstimate of comprehension is obtained by 
inspecting the number of correct ansv/ers for 
each exercise recorded on Lesson Sheeti for 
Chapters (Part 2, Section II), When a number 
of chapters have been read, changes in a stu^ 
dent's understanding are observed in the per-^ 
contages for correct answers on each chapter 
exercise. These percentage scores for chapters 
are recorded on the Progress Chart, 

Speed of reading and progressing in mate- 
r^l£ (Dally Session Sheet; Graphsi Progress 
Chart), The daily record of completed sessions 
and chapters provides a rough estimate of the 
rate a student is covering material. At any 
point in the program the number of chapters 
read may be divided by the number of sessions 
shown on the Daily Session Sheet (Part 2, Sec-- 
tion III), These figures obtained periodically 
provide a more objective estimate of progress 
ratesi thsy also enable comparison of rates 
between students, A change in a student's 
progress through the materials may be observed 
by the number of chapters read every five ses- 
sions; this information is apparent on the graph 
(Part 1, Section II) . 

Accumulation of points (List of Goals; 
Graphs I Daily Session Sheet) . The student's 
punctuality, accuracy of performance, and 
speed of progression are reflected in the num- 
ber of points accumulated during daily sessions 
shown on the graph. These points are collected 
to exchange for a reward; the goal a student 
has chosen with its designated number of points 
is recorded on his List of Goals (Part ^ Sec- 
tion III). These lists are preferably kepi in 
one folder, so the supervisor can check them 
regularly to determine how near a student is 
to his goal and to identify goals too great In 
value to be reached within a reasonable time. 
The folder of Lists of Goals also provides a 
reminder to the supervisor when rewards need 
to be ordered or presented. This folder is left 
in the storage room where tutors can record 
new goals . ' 

Observing the student graphs will show 
any great diicrepancies in the number of points 
earned from day to day. To expedite this ob- 
servation, the tutors are to record points earned 
each day on the posted Daily Session Sheet. 
A sharp deoline In points over a number of dayi 



indicates closer surveillance and perhaps 
adjustment in procedures (or token values). 

To summariEe, this description for gather- 
ing evidence on performance suggests how the 
supervisor may keep informed and thereby iden- 
tify problems as they occur. Not all of these 
measures and records may be necessary, VV^hat 
is important for assessment of one student's 
progress may not be relevant for another's. 
As the program continues, the supervisor be- 
comes better able to determine which of the 
foregoing is most useful for following student 
progress. If time permits , complete records are 
worth keeping, not only for determining an 
individual's performance but for comparing the 
performance of students who differ in initial 
reading ability. 



Ad|ustment of Procedures 

The preceding Indicators of student per- 
formance suggest action for the supervisor: 
firstj conferences with tutors to improve tech- 
niques and then adjustment of procedures if 
problems continue. An adjustment is made 
for an Individual clearly having difficulty learn= 
ing and retaining words. The student should 
not advance into new material until given enough 
practice on the new words for each page. A few 
procedures may need adjustment for the group 
as a whole, but generally changes are made 
only for individual students. These chang^es 
may involve adjustment in lessons for pages, 
chapters, vocabulary review lessons , or token 
values , 

Change in the lesson for a page . For stu^ 
dents who have a low retention of words (shown 
by many errors on oral reading) i there are ways 
to provide additional time for practice. The 
progression of reading pages is slowed down 
by adding reviews of words and by repeating 
oral reading of pages. First, a step is added 
to the tutor's duties; during the first oral read- 
ing of a page, each word missed is written on 
the lesson sheet (under Oral Reading)* Then 
after the session these words are written on a 
review sheet and typed on cards for presentation 
the following day. The next session begins with 
a review of words missed the previous day fol- 
lowed by a repeated oral reading of the pages 
on which these words had been missed. 

Usually there is time in the game seision 
to introduce new material* Again the words 
missed on oral reading are recorded for presenta- 
tion in a review, and oral reading of these new 
pages is repeated the following day. The activi- 
ties for a session then include (a) dally review 
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of words missod on oral roadingi (b) repetition 
of pages read orally the previous day, (c) intro- 
duction of now words, and (d) oral reading of 
new pages . 

One other adjustment in oral rending has 
been inade in both the experimantai and adapted 
programs for students who do not maintain con-' 
tinued attention to reading words in sentences 
(losing their plaQe, looking away, skipping 
words) * The tutor is instructed to point to 
each word as the student is reading orally; 
the pencil is moved along steadily at the rate 
the student normally reads. If there is an error 
in oral reading, the pencil stops on the word; 
this serves as a prQmpt for the tutor to suppry 
the right pronunciation (if tlie student does'^not 
correct his error) , 

Change in the lesson for a chapter . One 
purpose of rereading a chapter silently- after 
oral reading is to increase speed, so a stu-- 
dent^s rate will not remain the speed of vocal-- 
izatlon* Also, silent reading provides an oppor^ 
tunity to review the chapter for facts that are 
tested in the comprehension part* Close super^ 
vision needs to be given those students who 
lose attention in the longer task of reading a 
chapter silently. The following adjustments 
can be made depending on whether the reader 
tends to be fast or slow: 

1* For faster readers who skip over the 
silent 'reading, 

a. A pacing technique may be added 
to develop even attention and in^ 
crease reading rate. If a mechan^ 
ical reading pacer is available, 
this can be helpful for attention 
and rate,- If none can be obtained, 
the tutor may use a card, moving 
it down the page above the lines 
that the student is reading* 

b» The number of tokens may be 
reduced temporarily to one-half 
the total for the numbef of pages* 
The student is informed that he 
only earns the full number of tokens 
when he reads the pages thoroughly. 

Zt For slower students who extend the 
silent reading, 

a* The stDdent may be required tem^ 
porarily to read the chapter orally. 
This is especially needed if it has 
taken more than a week to eomplete 
the single word and oral reading 



parts of the chapter— due to ab- 
sence or slowed dowii procedures » 
This *-oview is necessary to achieve 
accuracy in answering the qnestions 
The students are trained for coni'^ 
plete oral reading of the chapter 
and later return to the more effi- 
cient silent reading— with the tutor's 
statement that thorough silent read- 
ing is necessary to earn points for 
each page . 

b* Those students having the most 
difficulty may omit tempDrarily any 
repetition of the chapter. Instead 
the lesson time is devoted entirely 
to the procedure for pages, with 
the changes recommended above 
(daily reviews based on oral read- 
ing errors and repetition of pages 
the following day where these errors 
were made). Words on the second 
oral reading are also recorded and 
presented in a review before the 
student goes on to the next chapter. 
The only silent reading is during 
the comprehension part. 

Change in the vocabulary review lesson . 
For a few students the freguency of reviews 
may be increased temporarily. If a student 
not only has a long accumulation of unknown 
words but also many errors in oral reading, 
then the interval between reviews can be 
shortened to one every two chapters. This 
allows the student more opportunity to learn 
the unknown words before they are met again 
in the succeeding chapter. This student would 
be given four reviews per book instead of two. 

One minor change can be made for students 
who need many repetitions (over three) to learn 
new words. For these students the review words 
are divided into groups of ten for presentation. 
As soon as ten have been presented, the repeti- 
tion to learn the words is conducted before the 
next ten words are presented. 

Change in tokens . Sometimes the adjust- 
ments just described result in a lower number 
of points earned each session. Any change in 
the token system needs to be cautiously con- 
sidered and instituted mainly for individual 
cases. If a definite decline in the daily points 
is evident, the value of the tokens can b© in- 
creased for a student so his daily total is com- 
parable to that earned by students under the 
regular procedures. The value of a yellow token 
may be increased from 2 to 3 points and/or a 
red increased from 3 to 5 points. 



An increase in red and yellow token values 
for the entirg group of students would be indi- 
cated mainly if the length of sessions is ex- 
pected to be 30 minutes less . If a definite 
decline in daily points occurs for most students 
after advancing into more difficult material, an 
overall change in token values may be warranted, 
If it also appears the interest of students is 
lagging because of lower daily points or longer 
time required to reach a goal, then an increase 
in token values could be made. An increase 
of the red token (3 to 5 points) would encourage 
more accurate responses in oral reading and 
Comprehension questions. Increasing the yel-- 
low token as well would generally reinforce 
effort on all parts of the reading lesson* 

It is preferable^ however^ to make no 
change in token values for the group. A gradual 
decrease in points earned each session is appro- 
pfiate as a student advances in the program; 
he is then giving more reading responses for 
less token reinforcement. This is the Intent 
of the behavioral modification approach; eKtrin^ 
sic reinforcement decreases as other forms of 
reinforcement increase (e,g,| social approval i 
grades) , 

In summaryj to make any adjustments for 
individuals, careful observation of performance 
and records is required; first, to determine 
which change should be made and then how 
long the change should remain in effect. Ad- 
justing procedures needs to be restricted to 
a small number of students, If selection of 
students has been made according to the previ- 
ous criteria, then few, if any, adjustments in 
procedures are necessary* 

Communication With School Staff and Parents 

Oral communication ^ At the start of the 
school year the tutorial program is organiEed 
mainly through discussions with school admin- 
istrators, counselors, and teachers . During 
the program short conferences with the school 
staff may be necessary when problems arise. 
It is especially helpful to keep in contact with 
the teacher from whose class a student has 
been removed. The supervisor's description 
of behavior and reading progress in t he = tutorial 
program may give a teacher new information on 
a problem studenti they in turn may provide 
additional facts about the student as he performs 
in the classroom. 

Near the start of the program a phone con-' 
tact with the parents of each student is useful 
for gaining more information and for telling 
parents of a student's participation in the pro- 
gram. Later it may be possible to speak with. 



parents directly during visits to jchool or a 
conference day for parento and teachers . Home 
visits by the supervisor also are indicated, 
especially for families with no phone. Lesson 
materials from the student folder are helpful in 
reporting a student's progress in the program 
in ail of these contacts^ 

Written communicatioji_. At the start of 
the school year a brief written description of 
the program submitted to -Uministrators (and 
teachers) can inform them of such aspects as 
objectives i materials, procedures, personnel 
for tutors, kinds of students selected, daily 
schedule, and means of evaluation , Written 
communication from teachers and counselors 
is helpful in identifying students, as already 
described (behavior difficulties in the class^ 
room among low readers)* 

Once a student has been selected, he 
provides written communication about himself^ 
on a Student Infomiation Record (Part 2, Sec- 
tion III), From these records the parents' names 
and addresses are obtained so letters may inform 
them of their child's participation in the tutorial 
program, A sample letter to parents (Part 2, 
Section III) also indicates how a parent may 
continue the communication with the supervisor. 
At the end of the school year another letter may 
be sent to report informally on the student's 
progress* A more formal report to the parents 
is a report card grade, Grades can be based on 
the regularity of atteuJance, tardiness, rate of 
progress tlirough the materials, number of words 
learned, and percentage correct oii vocabulary 
review lessons and comprehension questions* 
This information is obtained from the Attendance 
Sheets and the Progress Chart (Part 2, Section 
in). The level of reading achievement relative 
to grade placement should not be the basis for 
grades * 

Reporting to the school staff and Central 
administration at the end of the school year 
may include the following records on student 
progress: attendance records, records of ses- 
sions and books completed, number of words 
learned, plus percentage scores on reviews 
and comprehension exercises. Also, the results 
of standardized tests (comparing pre-^ and post- 
test scores) may give some estimate of students' 
progress in the tutorial program, particularly 
if individual test measures are used, Conclu-- 
sions from such scores, however, are unwar^ 
ranted unless the program has been planned 
with a formal research design. 

Oral and written communication about the 
program occurs mainly at the start and close 
of the school year. During the course of the 
program the supervisor cbncentrates on these 
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major activities ; obser/ation of sessions , further 
job training, a check of recurds, and assessment 
of student performance (Progress Chart), If time 
is limited for all these activities ^ then some 



may be reduced. At the minimum, supervision 
should include a regular check of record sheets 
and poriodic observation of the tutors assisting 
their students to improve reading skills. 
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Description of Adapted Programs 

Appendix A 
1968-69 Adapted Pregram 



Adaptation of the Staats procedure was 
started in the 19 68-69 tutorial program at Fulton 
Junior High School by adjusting this procedure 
to different materials (Morgan Bay Mysteries ) * 
A preliminary trial of methods using mystery 
books was conducted in the spring and summer 
of 1968 with two students. Then the procedure 
wai used with 27 students during the 1968-69 
school year. Following ig a deicription of 
this tutorial program, given in detail since 
the specific conditions of the program were 
underlying the preparation of the supervisor's 
manual , 



Tutors 



to college. One of these hoped to become a 
teacher* 

Each high school tutor was assigned one 
student during his study hail period. The tutors* 
duties included conducting the reading procedures 
and recording information on student performance. 
Employment was for two hours a day^ one hour 
for tutoring and one hour for completing records 
and preparing word cards. The tutors were also 
given home assignments: reading the mystery 
books, completing their exercises, and preparing 
generally for jobs by reading a book entitled 
fobs in Your Future by Lee (19 67) , These tutors 
were paid $1,30 an hour through funds from 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, 



For the adapted program there were 12 tutors 
(two teacher aides and ten senior high school 
students) supervised by the reading teacher. 
The aides' average age was 28 years » and each 
had 13 years of schooling. These full-time 
aides were each assigned to tutor five students. 
Their other duties were to help train the high 
school tutori, substitute for absent tutors* 
record information on the tutorial sessions* 
prepare materials* and consult with the read- 
ing teacher about the students* progress. The 
teacher aides were paid $2.15 an hour through 
funding of the Wisconsiii State Board of Govern- 
mental Operations. 

The high school students had an average 
age of 16,7 years; their grade placement was 
a mean of 1 1 . 2 at the start of training . Two 
boys and eight girls were selected from about 
60 applicants. On the reading test of the 
WRAT-Level II the mean score for these students 
was 8.1 reading grade level. All but one of 
the students had work experience, Regarding 
their plans for the future, three students wanted 
to enter a trade school and seven planned to go 



Students 

The following characteristics of 27 students 
-in the remedial program indicate some multiple 
handicaps; minimal reading skills , limited 
mental abilities, difficulties in social-emotional 
adjustment, experiences of academic failure 
complicated by absenteeism, and home environ- 
ments that give inadequate support to the child's 
development. The class behavior of these stu- 
dents was generally disruptive and/or unproduc- 
tive. The Staats procedure was intended for 
students having such characteristics. The 
question during the year was how to adapt the 
procedure so that it would continue to increase 
these students' attention to learning activities, 
sustain their effort by reinforcement of rsadlr. 
performance, and eventually develop growth in 
reading achievement, 

Reading and Mental Abilities 

Results of the Gates-MacGinltie Reading 
Test— Survey D, conducted in the fall of 1968, 
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indicated lovv achievement levels for the 27 
students-, comprehension mean score 2.7 grade 
equivalent and vocabulary mean score 2«9 grade 
equivalent. The latter score was suppgrted by 
a mean score of 2,9 on the WRAT-Level I (oral 
recognition of vocabulary). These scores indi-- 
gated the students were an average of four and 
one^half years below the eKpected reading 
achievement for their grade placement when 
the program began in Decemberj 1 968, At this 
time the average age of the 27 students was 
14.2 yaarg. The available IQ scores indicated 
that their mental age was considerably lower 
than chronological age. Information on group 
IQ scores was incomplete, although an Indi- 
vidual test (Wise) had been administered to 
over half the students (1 G of 27), and showed 
an average IQ of 76* Eight of these students 
v/ere recommended for placement in classes 
for the educable mentally retarded* These 
reports also showed emotional problems for 
1 0 of the 1 6 students . 

Scholarship and Attendance 

Sohool records for 20 of these students 
were available for the semeeter prior to enter-- 
ing the program. General underachievement 
was evident from the grades received in June* 
1968; the average grade point was .979 (less 
than a D average for all subjects) . 

Recorded absences for this semester indi- 
cated these students missed an average of 17 
days out of 90* the highest number being 59 
days. There was evidence of truancy for at 
least 11 of these students . Tardiness for this 
period was an average of six days, the highest 
number being 14 days, 

Honne Conditions 

The students generally came from large 
families* From 18 available records there was 
an average of six children per family with 11 
childfen being the highest. A little over half 
the students lived with one parent . Inadequate 
supervision or care in some homes was indi« 
cated by the number of social welfare referrals i 
1 2 of the students had been referred to a social 
welfare worker (usually two or more times) . 

Behavior in School 

Anecdotal records written by the junior 
high teachers were surveyed for behavior exhib- 
ited in the classroom by these students. Two 
types of comments were classified: those indi- 
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eating disruption of classwork and thoee show^ 
ing deficiency in effort to learn. Of 27 students, 
18 were regarded as disruptive in class. The 
behavior included "excessive talkina' "playing 
around," "rowdlness," ''defiance." "fighting 
with students I " and "assault of a teacher." 
Fifteen students also had a record of suspen^ 
sions from school for violating rules. In two 
cases the severity of these violations required 
transfer to a boys' reform school before the 
end of the year. 

Deficient eftort in learning was shown by 
18 students. A low level of effort was indi- 
cated by comments such as, "doesn't try," 
"needs constant prodding," "is inattentive," 
"completes no assignments , " Out of the 27 
students j 23 fell into one or both categories^ 
deficient in effort and disruptive^behaviors 
for which the Staats procedure was especially 
designed . 

Estlmatei of the Program's iffectlvenass 

Developing materials and methods while 
a program is underway means continual adjust- 
ments . These variations make it difficult to 
consider the population as a whole in assessing 
the effect of the program Information on stu-- 
dent performance is' therefore presented with 
reservations, as indicative of what happened 
for certain students, rather than what may have 
been the effect of the entire program. The 
objective information is followed by subjective 
impressions about the studants. Also included 
is a description of how tutors performed. This 
discussion may suggest the effectiveness of 
a similar tutorial reading that is planned with 
an evaluation design. 

Student Performance 

Reading -score re.sult§_ . Pre- and posttest 
results were available on a silent reading test 
for 19 of the 27 students. These incomplete 
scores for the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test— 
Survey D, indicated a mean gain of four months 
in comprehension (2,8 to 3*2) and three months 
in vocabulary (3*0 to 3,3), This was accom-^ 
plished in an average of 2.2 months of steady 
instruction. The validity of the silent test 
scores appeared uncertaini the tests seemed 
too difficult for some students , and random 
marking was observed during testing. More 
reliance could be given the individual test 
results on the WRAT . Pre- and posttest results 
were again incomplete ^ but scores for 14 of 
the students indicated a mean gain of six . 

□PO so I =170^1 



months (3.0 tu 3.6), For a selected group of 
those eight students who completed the most 
chapters, the mean cfain on the WRAT was one 
year. Therefore, the rate of gain over 3,5 
months of instruction for these students was 
2,8 months of reading growth for each month 
of instruction, Thii would b© almost three 
times the gain expected for the length of 
instruction, The acceleration in reading achieve- 
ment could be partially attributed to practice 
effects in taking the WRAT twice within a year, 
A resea.ch design would be necessary to deter- 
mine whether this is a possibility and whether 
the results have some level of significance. 

The test results, besides being incomplete, 
included many uncontrolled variables. For 
instance, there were differences between stu- 
dents tutored by aides and those instructed 
by high school tutors in selection, instruction 
and attendance. Irregular student prog^^ess 
because of procedural adjustments and irreg- 
ular tutor attendance also would confound an 
attempt to measure the effectiveness of the 
program in terms of the total group's perfor- 
mance. Entrance and enit dates varied as well 
as criteria for selection; during the year stu- 
dents were added when openings existed or 
when students volunteered to come after schooL 
The program was regarded as a service to stu- 
dents with reading problems and an opportunity 
for discovering how to adapt methods and 
materials, rather than a controlled study of 
one population or one instructional approach. 

Record ^_f_p.erformance in the materials , 
The information recorded on daily lessons 
yielded more specific evidence of student 
progress than test scores. Tabulation for all 
students was not attempted. Instead, examples 
of individual performance were collected, sug- 
gesting the kinds of data that could be gathered ^ 
from all students in this tutorial program. 

1 . Vocabulary learning 



words learned during the program as 
well as in the average number of 
words learned per session or per 
chapter. Following are examples of 
two students having the same number 
of sessions- 



Tgta! word? 



Studeni A 
Student B 
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Avgfaqo number Averaqo /}»imber 
Qi words learned o| wqrdp Iqarnu^ 
■ Rersgggign . per ehdoiLT 



3,7 
5,0 



12.! 



Student B spent more time learning 
words than progressing through the 
booksi he read only 30'chapters corn- 
pared to 48 chapters read by Student A. 

c. Retention of words learned 

Delayed retention was measured by 
figuring the percentage of initially 
unknown words read correctly on a 
review lesson . Tor example, tvJo 
itudents differed from 79% to 89 ' \n 
retention of the same number of u - 
known words. Most students appen: 
to retain 80% to 90% of the words 
delayed presentation* 

2 . Comprehension 

An estimate of understanding in oral 
and silent reading was seen by the 
percentage of questions answered 
correctly. Several students showed 
an increase in the percentage of cor- 
rect answers to questions: 



a. Number of trials needed to learn one 
Word 

Evidence readily showed that students 
varied in rate of learning words . For 
example, over a period of five ses- 
sions with the same material, on© 
student needed an average of 1 , 1 
repetitions for learning a word, com^ 
pared to an average of 3.9 repetitions 
for another student. 

b. Number of words learned 
Students also differed in the total 



Initial iGore Tstal hooks Pirst Last Average 

Gat.ei^|VlacGlnULg_ _ tgad bQak__baok p g r_bQQ.k 

Student A 2.5 6 90% 94% iO% 

Sludent B 3.0 I gO% 9 2% 10% 

Student C 3,5 7 08% 100% 93% 



The impression was that other stu- 
dents maintained or increased the 
percentage of correct answers through 
the program despite the increasing 
difficulty of materials. 
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3, Speed in raading 

Speed as measured by number of //ords 
read is estimated by dividing the total 
number of running words in a book 
(Appendix D) by the number of sessions, 
Two students who had the same number 
of sessions showed an Lncrease in 
total words read per session; 



Wprdg Road Por Segsion 
Book I _ Book J Bosk 3 

Student A 1 632 21 58 2356 

Studtnt B 668 892 1068 



The increase in speed for student A 
is notable because he was considered 
the most severe behavior problem in 
the classroom; he did no assignments 
and caused trouble. A spot check of 
seven other students also showed a 
similar increase in reading speed. 

Of additional interest is the rate of 
progress throucfh larger units of read^ 
ing material j as gaugnd by the number 
of chapters a student completes during 
a certain number of sessions. A stan- 
dard meaiura could be caloulated^by 
the number of chapters read every five 
or ten sessions . 

I rn_pr e s s Ig ri s_ o_f _bjg h jLvig^ * Students identi-- 
fied as having behavior problems showed practl-^ 
cally no evidence of such problems in the tutor- 
ing situation. Those who were insolent and 
belligerent in the classroom were cooperative 
when tutored. Other students known for a lack 
of interest in classroom learning showed sus^ 
tained effort in the tutorial activities ^ AlgOp 
those students with a record of low attendance 
and truancy reported regularly for tutorial ses^ 
slons . Tardiness to sessions was a problem 
for some students ^during the program. 

These impressions of behavior hold true 



both for the students asslcined to hiah school 
tutors and those assigned to teacher aides. 
Difficulties sometimes arose when students 
w^ere reassigned to a substitute hirfh school 
tutor. There were notable Lnstances of qood 
rapport established between the senior high 
tutors and junior high students, In severnl 
cases a reassignment of tutor was made if a 
working relationship was not adequate. 

It was generally observed that siudentB 
maintained attention to reading tasks durinq a 
session and continued the effort over a period 
of sessions. This appeared to be related Lo 
their interest in earning many points each day 
and working for a goal. The motivation of some 
students was especially apparent in their will*- 
Ingness to stay after school to complete more 
reading* Others even came for after^school 
sessions. A considerable number of students 
expressed to the tutors their satisfaction in 
both earning something and learning something 
during the tutorial program. 



Tutor PertoriTiance 

The teacher aides wei^e especially careful 
and concerned about performing their duties, 
as shown in regular conferences with the read^ 
ing teacher. One aide had experience in the 
program for three years, and could consult with 
the high school tutors about their work. The 
other aide was given informal training in the 
procedures and assumed well the responsibilities 
for tutoring * 

The high school tutor group became quite 
cohesive through the year. The tutors showed 
interest in reading themselves and asked to 
withdraw books from the Reading Center Library. 
Without encouragement they continued to check 
out books through the second semester— an 
average of six books read per tutor. This show 
of interest in reading led to administration of 
a follow-up reading test to the tutor-^ at the 
end of the year. The mean gain on the WRAT 
for these high school students was an increase 
of two years, six months. Possible the tutors' 
experience in reading instruction and their addi- 
tional reading accounted in part for this gain. 
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Appendix B 
1969-70 Adapted Progrom 



During the 1969-70 school year the tutorial 
program came under ESEA-Title I funding and 
evaluation. The seventh-^grade students selected 
for the program were four to six years below their 
grade placement in reading achievement and 
known as behavior problems in the classroom. 
Theie students were evaluated in a control 
group design with ore- and posttest compari-' 
son of reading scores. The following descrip- 
tion of the program and results was drawn pri^ 
marlly from the evaluation report prepared by 
the Department of Educational Research and 
Program Assessment— Division of Planning and 
Long-Range Development in the Milwaukee 
Public Schools . 



Tutors and Students^ 

Number 

Two teacher aides trained in previous years 
were available for this year's program. Each 



-The grade levels of both students and tutors 
varied in programs following this 1969^70 school 
year. In the 1970-71 program, the seventh-grade 
slow readers were tutored by ninth graders from 
the same schooh Supervision was facilitated 
by more accountability of thp tutors. The use 
of younger tutors of average ability seemed work-^ 
able with this structured kind of program. Its 
three objectives were met as reported in the 
Title I ESEA Evaluation 1970-71 (published by 
the Department of Educational Research and Pro- 
gram Assessment^ Milwaukee Public Schools). 
The plans for the 1971-72 school year included 
a younger population of students for tutoring; 
These would be children selected from Grades 4, 
5, and 6. They would be tutored by high school 
seniors serving as volunteers. 



aide could tutor six students daily, so a total 
of 12 students participated in the experimental 
group and' 12 more remained in control group. 
Later in the year another aide wa: assigned ^ 
enabling six more students to participate. 

Selection Criteria for Students 

To locate a population appropriate for the 
instructional procedures the only students con^ 
sidered were those who scored between 2.0 and 
3.0 grade equivalent on a silent reading test 
(the Nelson Silent Reading Test given to 19 
seventh-grade sections). From these students 
the teachers responsible for each section 
sele.cted the three who demonstrated the most 
severe behavioral problems during the first 
month of school; these students were ranked 
first J second, and third in order of severity. 
Ml of these students were tested further by 
an individual test (WRAT -Level I), Those who 
scored below or above the 2. 0 to 3;0 range 
on this test were no longer considered. The 
24 first-ranked students who met the test cri- 
teria were randomly assigned to experimental 
and control groups. 



Initructional Program and Goals 

The tutorial instruction used the same mate- 
rials (The Morg an Bay Mysteries ) as in the previ- 
ous year, supplemented by additional lesson 
materials, word cards, and rewards. The proce- 
dures were those developed in 1968-69 with 
refinement of methods for vocabulary reviews, 
token reinforcement, and adjustments for stu- 
dents experiencing difficulty. The reinforce- 
ment system was again supported by the three 
private firms that had offered financial contribu-- 
tions previously. The rewards were food, records, 
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and catalog merchandise . 

The purpose of this program generally was 
to increase reading ability of low--achieving 
students who had taehavioral difficulties in th© 
classroom (e.g., uncooperative, passively 
resistant, belligerent). Specific goals of the 
program were stated in three behavioral objec-^ 
tivesi 

1. To increase reading achieve ment by 
three monthi (based on WRAT scores), 

. 2. To attain mastery of at least 125 Dolch 
words or to increase their recognition 
by 20 words i and 

3* To reduce the number of disciplinary 
referrals . 



Test, WRAT, Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs, 
and Dolch Basic Sight Words ^(N^= 21 , X « 11 , 
C ^ 10)t 



Adjusted Means 



Criterion 


r2 


X 


0 


F ratio 


WRAT 


,5613 


3.13 


'2.77 


1.5183 


Gray 


.5573 


2.73 


1 ,99 


6.3503* 


Dolch 


,7639 


208.63 


193, 61 


6.5378* 



X ^ experimental group 

control group 
^Significant at the .05 level 



Results of th@ Program 

Reading Score Results 

In the Title I ESEA Evaluation (1969-70) i 
scores for the eKperimental group were reported 
to assess these objectives * 

For Objective 1 the predicted increase of 
three months on the WRAT was actually a six^ 
month gain in the mean score for students in 
the eKperimental group (eomparing the pretest 
grade equivalent of 2.38 with the posttest mean 
of 3,02) . 

For Objective 2 the predicted increase of 
20 words was actually an average of 24 words 
for the experimental group (pretest mean of 
180 words compared to posttest mean of 204 
words)* The increases for Objectives i and 2 
were reported significant at the ,01 level. The 
experimental group doubled the increase of the 
control group on the mean WRAT score and it 
exceeded the control group by an average of 
14 words on the Dolch Basic Sight Words. 

For Objective 3, the total number of referrals 
for disciplinary action was lower for the experi- 
mental group than the control. In both groups 
five students had been referred to the admlnis^ 
trator's office, but for the five students in the 
experimental group there had been nine referrals 
as compared to 21 referrals in the control group, 

A further evaluation of posttest results using 
multiple regression analysis is shown in the fol-* 
lowing table. The mean scores for both groups 
were adjusted for variables of attendance and 
the pretest scores on the Nelson Silent Reading 



A concluding statement in the Title 1 L'SEA 
Evaluation report indicated that a ''comparison 
of the equated groups revealed significantly 
higher mean scores for the tutored group on the 
Gray test and Dolch Basic Sight Words. The 
Staats 'Motivated Learning' Reading Procedure 
resulted then in significant gains in word recog^ 
nltion and comprehension." 

Record of Performance in AAaterials 

Since analysis of student performance was 
intended through the ESEA research design, less 
information was retrieved from student lesson 
records than in the previous year. The basic 
information is the amount of instruction for the 
experimental group in terms of numbers of days 
and chapters completed. The 12 students were 
tutored for a mean number of 85 days (ranging 
from 60 to 116 sessions). Four students com = 
pleted all eight books in the program (64 chapters) 
The mean number of chapters completed by the 
group was 53 (ranging from 39 to 64 chapters)^ It 
was apparent that the diversity in number of days 
ard nhapters completed by students might compli" 
cate interpretation of test results. Further investi 
gation on the effects of this tutorial program 
would be useful if the number of sessions or 
chapters could remain constant. Then it would 
be ^ssible to determine what performance might 
be expected by either completing all materials 
in the program or participating in it for a stan-- 
dard length of time. 
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Revisions in the Adoptgd Pi-ogranis 

Appendix C 
Tutorial Precedures 



Descriptidn 

The description of these adapted procedures 
includes the activities as revised for use with 
_TheMQrg_an Bay Mysteries . A description of 
the original Staats "Motivated Learning'' Read^ 
Ing Procedure can be found in several souroes 
(see Introduction)* 

Any departure from the eKperimental mate- 
rials and methods may have some different 
consequences for learning behavior and the 
related token reinforcement* The Intent, there- 
fore i is to maintain at least those procedures 
similar to the original, as foUows* 



Book Lesson 

This outline includes the four lesson parts 
for a chapter and the subdivision of a page. 
Each part involves a presentation of reading 
materials and an award of tokens with possible 
repeated presentation and award* 

1 * Procedures for a page 

a * Single words 

(1) Presentation 

—The words are presented on cards 
at timed intervals , 

^The student tries to read each 
word' aloud * 

—The tutor reacts to whether the 
response is correct by prompt- 
ing or praising the student. 

(2) Award of tokens 

—One yellow token is given for 
each correct word* 

(3) Repeated presentation 

-^The missed words are presented 



again to be read aloud, 
—The words still unknown are 
prompted and then presented 
again until the student reads 
them without prompting. 

(4) Award of tokens 

—One blue token Is given for 
learning each word* 

b. Oral reading 

(1) Presentation 

—The student reads sentences on 
a page aloud * 

—The tutor reacts to whether words 
are read correctly by prompting 
those pronounced incorrectly or 
hesitantly or praising the stu- 
dent for reading the page cor-" 
reotly , 

(2) -Award of token 

^One red token is given for read- 
ing the page correctly. 

(3) Repeated presentation 

—The student rereads sentences 
containing words that were pro- 
nounced inuorrectly or hesitantly, 

—The tutor prompts words that still 
are incorrect, 

—The student continues to repeat 
any sentence still containing 
missed words until read with- 
out prompting . 

(4) Award of token 

—One yellow token is given for 
correcting words on page. 

Procedures for a chapter 

The procedures for the single words 
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and oral reading are repeated for each page 
in the chapter* When a student has reached 
the end of a chapter * the last two parts of 
the lesson are conducted' 

a . Silent reading 

(1) Presentation 

—The student reads the chapter 

silently . 
—The tutor observes if reading 

is thorough and assists with 

words if necessary^ 

(2) Award of tokens 

—One yellow token is given for 
each page read, 

b* Comprehension questions 

(1) Presentation 

—The tutor reads the directions 
for the questions . 

—The student answers the ques- 
tions on an answer sheet, 

—The tutor checks the answers 
and indicates if they are correct 
or not. 

(2) Award of tokens 

— One red token is given for each 
correct answer* 

(3) Repeated presentation 

—The student reads again each 
question answered incorrectly, 

—The student writes the new 
answer next to the forfner one. 

-^The tutor checks answers; if 
some are incorrect ^ the student 
continues to choose an answer 
until all are corrected, 

(4) Award of tokens 

—One yellow token is given for 
correcting each answer. 

The Vocabulary Review Lesson 

A central part of the Staats procedure is 
review training on new words. Repeated trials 
are given for these words with the prompting 
technique and token reinforcement. One pur^ 
pose of the review lesson is to evaluate the 
delayed retention of initially unknown words. 
The feview also provides practice for forgotten 
words before the student proceeds to new mate- 
rial* 
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The review lesson occurs after the student 
complates Chapters 1 and 5 in each book. The 
tutor collects the cards for unknown words in 
a separate packi these words are also written 
on a vocabulary review sheet. After the desig- 
nated chapters ^ the review lesson is conducted 
with proGedures similar to those in the single 
word part. The word cards that cannot be read 
spontaneously are separated from the correct 
words and then practiced. The tutor records 
them on a new review sheet for presentation 
later along with words collected from the^neKt 
four lessons . 

The Reward System 

An integral feature of the Staats procedure 
is a system for motivating students using tokens 
awardsd for each kind of reading response. 
These tokens of three different colors have 
monetary value ^ so they can be exchanged for 
a reward worth a certain amount. The color 
of the token indicates its value in points or 
money: 

^blue, 1 pointer 1/10^ 
^yellow j 2 points or 2/1 Ovi 3 points or 
3/1 0* 

---red, 3 points or 3/1 O^j 5 points or 1/2^ 

During a session the tutor distributes 
tokens and records the token numbers on the 
lesson sheet. At the end of a session these 
numbers are totaled ^ converted to point values, 
and transferred to a bar graph that depicts the 
accurnulation of points over five sessions. 
The student participates in this activity by 
shading in the space showing his total collec- 
tion of points— those earned for the day added 
to the past total* the tutor comments upon 
the total and relates it to the goal chosen by 
the student. The total points can quickly be 
changed to their monetary value by moving the 
decimal point one place to the left, e.g* , 140 
points ^14^. When a reward is given, its 
value is subtracted from the total points; the 
remainder is carried over for the next reward. 

In the adapted programs the kinds of 
rewards were foods, records, and merohandise 
from a department store. The addition of a 
catalog to the reward system was advantageous 
for giving a wide range of choices and helping 
the student visualize the goal. 

Adaptation 

Differences between the experimental and 
commercial materials required some adaptation 
of the Staats procedure. The changes are listed 



to show how the adapted prQCedures differed 
from the original procedyras. The reasons for 
adapting the procedures follow . 

Book Lesson 

1 , New words were presented at the 
beginning of every page— rather than 
at the start of the lesson unit, 

2, A page became the main unit for oral 
reading^rather than a paragraph, 

3p To corraGt an enror in oral reading ^ 
the student reread the sentence in 
which it oecL4rred--rathar than the 
entire paragraph or page. 

4* To eorrect an error on a question, the 
student reread the question— rather 
than material from the story qontext. 

The reason for presenting new words by 
pages was that lessons (chapters) in The Morgan 
Bay Mysteries were quite longi it might take 
several days to complete a 'Chapter lesson ^ 
PageSj howeveri were introduced each day, 
so new words CQUld be prtsinted daily. The 
change from a paragraph to a page as the unit 
of oral reading occurred because extensive 
dialogue resulted in paragfaphB too short and 
uneven in length to serve as reading units. 
Correcting word errors by rereading sentenaes 
only was due to the lengthy unit of a pagej 
it was unrealistic to require rereading of a 
page simply to correct a word or two, Cofrect= 
ing errors in queatlQns also did not include 
rereading pages * since verification of the cor^ 
rect answer could not always be located in 
chapter material , 

yocabulary Review Lesson 

1 , The reviewi became more frequent with 
the interval between reviews based on 
chapter dlvlaions . 

2i Words missed on one review were car^ 
ried over to the next review. 

One reason for having reviews more often 
than every ten days was the higher initial 
reading level of the Morg an Bay Mygterie s 
(2,3 eompared to the experimental materials 
of 1.2), Also, there was liQss reading material , 
on the lower levels, so slower readers experi- 
enced dlffigulty mora quickly than was true in 
the eKperimental materials (which had 132 



= lessons on levels 1.2 to 2.3). The Morgan 
Bay Mysteries introduced 287 new words on 
the 2,3 level and then immediately advanced 
to a 2,6 level. This reduction of reading mate^' 
rial also required a carry-over of words from 
one review to the next, providing more assur^ 
ance that words were leafned before the stu^ 
dent started more difficult materiaU 

During the 1968-69 trial program , students 
had review lessons at an interval of every five 
sessions* After this trial program it was appar- 
ent that the time interval for reviews was 
inappropriate for use with The^oroan Bay 
, Mysteries . In these books the distribution 
of new words is uneven through a booki the 
largest number of new words occur in Chapter 1 
and then rather quickly diminish through the 
remaining chapters of each book. Few and 
sometimes no new words occur in Chapters 6, 
7, or 8. The distribution of words by chapters 
for the eight books appears in Table 1, 

An alternate schedule for presenting re- 
views was tried in 19 69-70, according to 
divisions of chapter material. One review 
was given for every two chapters read, after 
completion of Chapters 1, 3, 5, and 7, Con- 
ducting reviews after the odd-numbered chap- 
ters was determined by the need to review the 
many words introduced in Chapter 1; in Books 
2-8, the Chapter 1 review included new words 
from Chapter 8 of the pfeceding book (see 
Table 2). Four reviews per book seemed often 
enough and even too often for many students, 
For the unusually slow student four reviews 
would probably be needed* For the typical 
student it was concluded that two reviews 
per book would be suffiGient, given after 
Chapter 1 and Chapter 5 . Table 3 shows the 
number of words each review would include. 

Reward System 

1 * The means for distributing rewards 
was changed from cash to a redeem- 
able card or letter worth the value of 
.an item in a store, 

2, The point value of tokens was altered 
somewhat to allow for differences in 
materials and restriction on funds, 

Pradticality was the main reason for these 
changes. Cards redeemable at a^ aontrlbuting 
store were used because no cash funds were 
available for rewards* Even had they been, 
distribution of money in school was questioned 
by some administrators. Whereas cash could 
be used to buy anything, the redeemable carde 
provided assurance that a student would get 
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Table 1 
Distribution of New Words: 
Number of Words Intrpduced Each Chapter in the Eight Bsoki 



look 


Chapter 1 


Chapter 2 


Chapter 3_ 


Chapter 4 


Chaptar 5 


Chapter 6 


Chapter 7 


Chapter 8 


Tota 


1 


225 


28 


22 


7 


2 


1 


3 


1 


289 


2 


,74 


6 


U 


8 


2 


6 


0 


0 


107 


3 


50 


10 


20 


5 


7 


1 


3 


. 1 


102 


4 


36 


14 


9 


5 


9 


3 


S 


1 


82 


5 


44 


30 


8 


10 


3 


0 


0 


0 


95 


6 


55 


39 


29 


15 


2 


7 


0 


0 


147 


7 


54 


41 


18 


S 


10 


5 


0 


6 


139 


8 


52 


17 


23 


IS 


7 


2 


1 


1 


118 



1,079 



Table 2 
Distribution of New Words: 
Number of New Words Covered by Vocabulary Reviews 
Four reviews given for each book after Chapters 1, 3, 5, and 7 



Book 


Chapter 1 plus Chapter 8 
of Previous Book 


ChaptBri 2 & 3 


Chapters 4 & 5 


Chapters 6 & 7 


1 


223 


SO 


9 


4 


2 


72 


17 


10 


6 


3 


49 


30 


12 


4 


4 


37 


23 


14 


B 


S 


44 


38 


13 


0 


6 


56 


68 


17 


7 


7 


54 


59 


15 


5 


8 


S8 


40 


22 


3 



Table 3 
Distribution of New Wordii 
Number of New Words Covered by Vocabulary Reviews 
Two reviews given for each book after Chapters 1 and 5 



Book 


Chapter 1 plus Chaptera 6, 
7, & 8 of Previous Book 


Chapters 2, 3, 4 & S 


1 


223 


59 


2 


76 


27 


3 


55 


42 


4 


41 


37 


5 


52 


51 


6 


56 


85 


7 


61 


74 


8 


63 


62 



only the object he chose as a goah The card 
was validated by the supervlsDr's signature 
and given a time limit within which it was 
effective . 

While the program was being adapted^ the 
tokens were both increased and decreased from 
the original values. In 1968-69 the red was 
lowered froni 5 to 3 points due to a limited 
number of contributions from pirvate firms* The 
lower token value was not sufficient for some 
students whose initial reading level was low; 
they were getting less than 40 points (4^3 daily. 
For these students each token was incfeas^d 
by 1 point in value. Later on some students 
slowed by the harder books received an Increase 
of the red token to 5 points. In the 1969-70 



program^ observation of students about halfway 
through indicated it would be better to increase 
the red for all students from 3 to 5 pointe, One 
month later the yellow was also increased^ 
from 2 to 3 points . 

It is recommended that these higher values 
be used (if reward contributions are sufficient). 
To avoid the unusually high accumulation of 
points at the start of the program tutors could 
be instructed to proceed very slowly during the 
first week or so, Another alternative would be 
to start students on the lower values (red = 3 
yellow s 2, blue = 1), then Increase the red 
to 5 and the yellow to 3 when each student 
reaches a certain place in the books — prefer- 
ably the end of Book 1 or Book 2, 
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Appendix D 
InstrucHonal Materials 



Description 

In hopes of retaining the main features of 
the Staats procedure, the selection of commer^ 
cial reading materials was made on the basis 
of similarity to the experimental material. The 
choice was T he Morgan jay Mysteries by Ram- 
beau and Rambeau (1962-19 65), The ex peri- 
m^ntai materials were etory lessone- modified 
from SRA Reading Laboratories Series ^la* lb, 
ic, and Ila) . 

ThgJ^O_rg.g n _B a y M y.s ter i e b have the folIow-^ 
ing similarities to the experiniental lessons: 

1 . IndeK of new words 

2. Uniform format tliroughout the mate- 
rials 

3. Ouestions spaced at periodic intervals 

4. Graduated reading difficulty through 
the materials 

Each of these similarities is now described 
to show why it is important to lesson proca^ 
dures, Som© other characteristics favoring 
selection are also noted * 

Index of New Words 

Each volume of The Morqan Bay Mysteries 
includes a word list that gives the page on 
which each word is first introduced. This 
makes possible the identification and listing 
by page number of all new words. These words 
may then be presented to a student before read- 
ing a given page* Such presentation constitutes 
the first .part of the lesson— Single Words , It 
is essential to the Staats procedure that a stu- 
dent learn to recognize individual words before 
meeting them :i aonteKt, k student gompleting 
all books would be introduced to 1|079 differ- 
ent words (Table 1 , Appendix C) with training 
on the number of words that are initially un- 
known* 



Uniform Format Throughout 
the Materials 

Each book in the series has the same format: 
division into eight chapteri that are nearly equal 
in length for each book. The chapter division 
represents tlie unit of a lesson* The unit of a 
chapter makes possible two other. parts of the 
lesson in the original procedures , Oral Reading 
of the chapter in page-by-paga sections ^ and 
Silent Reading of the chapter as a whole. A 
student who reads the eight chapters of all 
eight books will then complete 64 lessons 
(chapters)/ Between books there is a gradual 
increase in number of pages for a chapter^ 
going from an average of six and one-half pages 
per chapter in Book I to nine and one^half pages 
in Book 8. 



Questions Spaced at Penodic Intervals 

Another element important in the experi-- 
mental procedures is the regular check of a 
student's comprehension. The Morgan Bay 
Mveteries provide questions at chapter inter^ 
vals throughout the series; this provision is 
rarely found in developmental readers and is 
one of the key factors favoring selection of 
this series. The questions answered at the 
end of each chapter constitute the part of the 
lesson for Cemprehension-^the last of four parts 
In the procedures used with the experimental 
materials . 



Graduated Reading DlflFiculty 
Through the AAGterials 

In several ways the reading difficulty gradu- 
ally increases through the series* The reading 
levels for the eight books proceed from 2,3 to 
4. 0 with a two- or three-month increment be- 
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tween books (with the exception of the same 
level for Books 4 and 5), These reading levels 
seem appropriate for a junior high student thre© 
to five years below grade placement in reading, 
The authors^ Rambeau and RambeaUi stated in 
theTeaoher'g Handbonk (1965) that the books 
"are keyed to the abilities of pupils with second- 
and third-grade reading skills," 

' The gradual increase in difficulty is also 
apparent in earefuUy controlled vocabulary. 
The number of different words per book slowly " 
Increases throLighout the series and so does 
the diffiGulty of the words themselves (details 
in Table 4--the publisher's Technical Aspects 
of the books). In this table, the vocabulary 
breakdown shows easier words (Level 1) in the 
first books of the series with more diffieull 
words (Level IV) gradually increasing in the 
last books of the series. Also there is frequent 
repetition of the new words once introduced , 

In addition to the increase in different 
words there is an increase in total running 
words per book^ growing from 7,348 to 13,379 
words between Book 1 and Book B, A progres-- 
sively greater number of words per chapter 
occurs from one book to the next, since the 
number of chapters in each book remains the 
same. Thus, a student reads a greater amount 
of material for each chapter uriit, although the 
token reinforcement for reading these units 
remains the same. This is in keeping with 
the Staats design for reinforcing reading re^ 
sponses^more reading required for each token 
reinforcement as the student progresses, so 
that the actual amount of reward for each read- 
ing response is gradually reduced. 

One other factor favored the selection of 
Tht _Morgan Bay M ysteries for a Junior high 
reading program. The books are written with 
a high maturity level appropriate for adoles^ 
cents, though the reading level is low in 
difficulty, The authors' statement in the 
Teacher's Handbook {Rambeau & Rambeau, 
1965) indicates that the mysteries are partic- 
ularly intended to suit retarded readers with 
more mature interests t 

. * , their inconspicuous but effective use 
of word repetion, their "adult" appearance 
and approach. , .all these factors make 
The Morgan Bay Mysterigg ideal for those 
older. pupils (from fourth- through ninth- 
grade levels) whose interests and aptitudes 
are well in advance of their reading skills. 
(F. 9) 

Also, the literary form of serial mysteries has 
a more adult appearance; a similar theme of 
setting and chafaGters follows through the eight 



books in the series* The elaborate plot devel- 
opment with clues and Intrigues is another 
appealing feature for junior high readers. 

AdaptaHon 

Several changes in the books theingelves 
have been made so they better fit the basic 
procedures. Other ad apt rations Involve sup= 
plementing the books with additional materials* 

Subdivisions of Pages 
Into Paragraphs 

One change Is simply marking off para- 
graphs on a page to provide smaller units for 
oral reading at the beginning of the first three 
books. This results in more units of oral read- 
ing in these earlier books so the average num- 
ber of words per unit is low and gradually in- 
creases from one book to the next, as shown 
in Table 5. A.l.^o, by subdividing pages the 
number of new words for each unit of oral reading 
is iimited to no more than ten words (with the 
exception of 14 in one instance) , If pages were 
not subdivided, the number of new words for a 
page at the start of a book would be too numer- 
ous to learn Ih one presentation (as many as 
58 for page I of Book J), Thus, it is necessary 
to subdivide pages into paragraphs for oral 
reading at the beginning of books as specified 
in Part 2, Section I, 

Adaptafion of 
Corriprehension Questions 

The questions in eKereisGs for each chapter 
vary in number, length, and kind. Exercises 
which are objective and quickly answered have 
been selected for each chapter and marked in the 
books. By this selection^ the number of ques- 
tions for each chapter has also been somewhat 
equalized, Making the exercises more uniform 
in length is necessary so that the token system 
provides nearly equal reinforcement for answer- 
ing questions correctly. With these changes 
the total number of questions for a book ranges 
from 68 to 111, The average number of ques-* 
tions per chapter increases from an average of 
eight and one^half in Book 1 to thirteen in 
Book 8 (Table 4). AlsOi some directions for 
exercises have to be changed, so students 
can easily record their answers on separate 
paper (theee adaptations are given in Part 2, 
Section I) , 
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Additional Lesson Materials 

To supplement the reading books some 
extra materials are needed* Th© additional 
materiais consist of word cordSi v/ord lisrs* 
lesaon iheetSi vocabulary review shedts, 
grciphs, and answer keys to questions (Part 2, 
Section Ji) , Theia materiais serve the fol- 
lowing uses; 

1 » Word cards: presenfcing new words 
before book content is read 

2, Word lists: guiding the presentation 
of now words 



3. Lesson sheets- guiding lesson activi- 
ties and recording responses 

4. Review sheets: recording unknown 
words and responses to these words 
on delayed presentation 

5. Graphs: tabulating and acoumulating 
points earned on lessons 

6. Answer keys: giving right answers 
to check responses to questions 

Also needed are student folders for ool- 
lecting the leg eon materials and tutor kits for 
storing materials connected with instruction. 
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